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RANDALL 
‘3 
CONDON 


© Bachrach 


This tribute to his mother by Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, and Fifth Vice-President of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, reveals the spirit that everyone felt as he 
presided over the sessions of the Department of Superintendence, at 
Dallas, Texas, February 26 to March 3.—Epiror’s Note. 


(> MY MOTHER, who taught her children the deep 
things of life; duty, honor, truth; courage, faith, 
hope; love of home and of country; reverence for God, 
for each other and for all his lowly creatures; obedience 
and devotion; sincerity and simplicity; patience and 
perseverance; self-denial and self-reliance; kindness and 
helpfulness; contentment while striving to attain; joy in 
service; and satisfaction in work well done. With a cul- 
ture not learned in school—for her island home afforded 
but little in the way of schools—but with that richer 
culture that comes from companionship with a few great 
books; from communion with God and nature; and from 
a life well lived, its difficulties faced and its problems 
solved with an unconquered and unconquerable spirit, 
she taught us by what she did, to do; and inspired us 
by what she was, to become. 
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The President's M eCSSALC 


From Hawatt 


‘H” good a thing it is to dwell together in unity!” 


Never was this truth more clearly demonstrated than in the meetings of the 

First Pan-Pacific Conference on Education, Reclamation and Recreation called 

by the President of the United States in April, 1927, when representatives from Eng- 

land, France, Australia, Japan, China, Korea, the Philippines, New Zealand, Mexico, 

Peru, Chila, Colombia, the Fiji Islands, Samoa, and many sections of the United States 

sat down together to discuss, not their differences but their mutual interests. To beauti- 

ful Honolulu, at the “cross-roads of the Pacific” came high government officials, educa- 

tional authorities, college representatives and delegates from fifty national organizations, 

and the Territory of Hawaii opened wide its arms and embraced them all with a 
warmth of hospitality which far exceeded even its great reputation. 

After registration on Saturday and Sunday, the formal opening session was held 
on Monday morning, April 11th, in the splendid ball-room of the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel “on the beach at Waikiki.”” A welcome from Governor Farrington was followed 
by the address of the General Chairman of the Conference, Hon. Hubert Work, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, after which the Secretary of the Territory presented the dele- 
gates, committees were appointed and the organization was completed. A delightful 
luncheon together established friendly relations at the outset, and when it was over 
the three sections, Education, Recreation and Reclamation, separated to their assigned 
meeting places, that given to the Education Section, which was the especial interest of 
the Congress, being given the ball-room, with its wonderful outlook under waving 
palms across the coral sand to the turquoise, white-fringed sea. 

After an admirable opening address, the Chairman, Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, introduced 
in turn the representatives of foreign governments, each of whom stated their particular 
interest in the subject of the Section and gave a brief outline of educational conditions 
and activities in their respective countries, thus supplying a definite background for 
future discussions. Subsequent presiding officers were officials from Japan, Australia, 
Hawaii, Washington, D. C., Mexico, Utah and France, the closing session being con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior. ‘The topics, all of which were closely related 
to the work of the Congress and from which much valuable information was derived by 
the Congress delegate, were: the exchange of educational ideas among nations; the 
establishment of centers of educational information; vocational educational ; vocational 


rehabilitation ; standards of childlife ; health instruction ; free education and compulsory 
attendance. 








The discussions which drew the largest attendance and seemed to arouse the 
keenest interst were those on the exchange of educational ideas and on standards in child 
life. A later issue will contain a full report of the conclusions of the Conference as it 
relates to the work of parents and teachers, only the bare outline being possible this 
month, as this message, in order to reach our readers in the June number, must be 
mailed on the final day of the meeting. It was interesting to note that each country 
had some valuable contribution to make, some problem solved in a new and original 
fashion, something which it had done better than anyone else; Australia told of her 
education by correspondence, her system of religious instruction ; Mexico has her method 
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of training rural teachers; France, her health instruction and her training of girls; 
Samoa her 100 per cent record of children in school ;—the list runs through every 
nation present. 

In addition to the two working sessions daily, there were two evening meetings, 
one an open forum for the teachers of Honolulu, presided over by the Governor, and 
one a showing of motion pictures of education and recreation. The President of the 
Congress at the general session read a paper on “National Standards in Health Instruc- 
tion,” and also, at the invitation of the Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
spoke on ‘“The Home in Education,” at the evening forum, the other speakers being 
the official representatives of Japan, Australia and Mexico and the U. $. Commissioner 
of Education. The Congress was further recognized by the appointment of its represen- 
tative as chairman of the committee on resolutions for the section on Standards of 
Child Life. 

It is impossible to give a clear picture of this truly great conference in a few words, 
but one point stands out in the minds of all those privileged to take part in it ;—the 
utter folly and absurdity of dwelling upon racial differences when each nation has so 
much reason to be admired and respected and when the things in which we can agree 
are so deep, so fundamental, while those in which we are unlike are mere surface char- 
acteristics. We need, and by such meetings as this we shall develop, not tolerance, but 
friendliness, the “‘followship of kindred minds’ which shall bind together the nations 


of the earth. 
FF ¢ 
Angelo Patri Says— 


LITTLE child has a dignity that must be respected if he is to become a self 
respecting personality. By respecting his dignity I mean keeping a well balanced 
sense of proportion in dealing with him. 

He cannot talk like an adult but neither is he silly or incompetent and there is no 
reason why he should be talked to as though he had not good sense. Baby talk is an 
affront to childhood. None but the clearest and purest speech should be used in the 
presence of a little child. 

A little one cannot defend himself against attack and it is most unfair to take 
advantage of that fact to toss him into the air, poke and shove him about. Tickling 
him is an inexcusable indignity. 

Children’s nerves are highly sensitive and ought to be guarded accordingly. You 
dislike the person who shouts at you, leaps out suddenly at you from shadowed corners, 
whacks you on the back and behaves generally as though you were a puddle in which 
it was his pleasure to splash. A child dislikes this sort of thing even more, and it 
hurts him more. He should be nurtured in gentleness. 

Children resent strangers peering into their faces and asking for kisses. The 
prolonged scrutiny of adults is very disturbing to children and they should be shielded 
from such experiences. Childish dignity demands distance, reserve, courtesy. 

Adult language is not clearly understood by young children and often they inter- 
pret it dimly. The blurred conceptions give rise to fear and fear is deadly to little 
children. The fewer long speeches made to them the better. 

Children are people and should be extended the courtesy due that estate. Dignity 
is the basis of self respect. . 


Margaretta Willis Reeve. 
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In the Funtor High School Library 


BY ANNIE 


0, I do not want any children’s li- 

brarian in the children’s room of 

my library, only a wise selection of 
books.” Thus spoke a librarian from over- 
seas this summer. 

“TI quite agree with you,” was the re- 
ply. “Neither would J want any children’s 
librarian, but given the right kind you will 
be the gainer.” 

His challenge is worthy of consideration. 
Should guidance in children’s reading come 
entirely through the selection of books? 
Does the direction on the part of a chil- 
dren’s librarian interfere with a boy’s own 
initiative, hinder that growth which comes 
through the exercise of choice, and so be- 
come not merely a nuisance but really a 
detrimental force? This is perhaps pos- 
sible, but if ‘“‘a wise selection of books” is 
considered an essential, who is equipped to 
make it? 

Surely it is the person who has an in- 
telligent understanding of children’s intel- 
lectual and _psycho- 


S. CUTTER 


we shall demand a specialist for the young 
people emerging from childhood and not 
yet grown up; the young people in Junior 
High School whose range of interests varies 
from that of the little eleven year old with 
quite child-like tastes to the boy of fifteen 
who cannot put away childish things fast 
enough. 

These young people and the pupils in 
the early years of Senior High School 
present a field for workers which is in- 
sistent but baffling in its demands. 

Any young woman undertaking the chal- 
lenge must be stout of heart, with the ha- 
bit of long view measurements. She must 
have an understanding and sympathy with 
young people who represent a very wide 
range in reading capacity, for childhood 
and maturity meet in the high school years. 
Above all she must have honesty in her 
relations with these young people and an 
appreciation of the dignity and value of 
the individual personality; an appreciation 
which carries with 





logical processes, 
and who from daily 
contact with them 
keeps fresh in mind 
their interests and 
point of view. If a 
selector is necessary, 
is there not also an 
advantage in having 
a person trained in 
the ways of child- 
hood to administer 
this “wise selection 
of books” ? 

To the American 
library world the 
trained children’s li- 
brarian is recognized 
as a requirement in 
all well organized 
libraries. The time 








HAPPY IS THE 
WITH BOG 


it a spirit of toler- 
ance and a respect 
for differences of 
opinion. 

I think our friend 
from over-seas in his 
summary dismissal 
of children’s libra- 
rians was really only 
wishing to brush 
away the insincerity, 
quite often uncon- 
scious, which creeps 
into work with chil- 
dren—a forced 
bouyancy, an eager 
anxiety to push the 
good book because it 
is good before the 
youngster has the 
appetite to taste its 





is soon coming when 


goodness. It takes 
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courage and- honesty, infinite patience and 
understanding, to work with our Junior 


High School boys and girls. The hon- 
esty which prevents a librarian from 
saying—“Here is a fine book. I know 


you will like it,’ when she really means, 
“Here is a book which I know to be 
fine and I hope you will like it.” It 
takes the unselfishness too which is willing 
to let the young person make his own dis- 
covery, since the chance acquaintance that 
is met poking around in a library and which 
proves to have all the qualities of a boon 
campanion is worth a dozen books that 
have been introduced. She must not ex- 
pect the satisfaction of quick returns in in- 
dividual reading growth but be content 
with very meagre rations of known suc- 
cess. And like the teachers of the Newer 
Education, her ability is not shown in the 
impressing of her will but by indirect 
guidance which is effective through tact and 
understanding. ‘This “standing on the side 
line” method—which is very desirable for 
the Junior High School age—is an ab- 
solute necessity for the older boy or girl. 

These virtues are not all God-given but 
come through a study of the psychology of 
young people’s tastes, their interests, out- 
looks and habits. And this study must be 
two-fold: through the pages of experts and 
through practical experience in association 
with young people. Without this study, 
there can be neither a satisfactory selection 
of books nor a satisfying administration of 
them. 

What are the tastes and interests of the 
Junior High School boy and girl? There 
is probably no period so difficult to ticket 
and label as that of the early teens. Not 
simply because of change but because of the 
multiplicity of ways in which this change 
manifests itself and because of the apparent 
contradictions in children of the same age 
or even in the same child. 

There are however, certain characteris- 
tics that are common to most children at 
some time between the ages of eleven to 
fifteen and which must be taken cognizance 
of in any discussion of their reading in- 
terests. 

Though a few éscape, most young people 
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agonize through a hat-rack period when their 
physical awkwardness is an outward expres- 
sion of mental confusion, both resulting in 
painful self-consciousness. Our Junior High 
School librarians well know that that 
clumsy, awkward, inarticulate boy, who 
shuffles in and out of the library, hiding 
deep down within himself emotions and 
ideals to which he cannot give expression. 
She knows that his imagination is hard at 
work, picturing himself radiantly success- 
ful in all kinds of difficult and dangerous 
situations far removed from everyday life. 
Now is the time that books of thrilling ad- 
venture and exciting stories of heroic deeds 
are enjoyed. At this time and a little later 
he should have access to vivid and inter- 
esting biography, for into the lives of her- 
oic characters he can put himself and so 
strengthen his own idealistic tendencies. 
Boys must and will have action, since 
every normal thirteen-year-old or there- 
abouts has the “impulse to find adventure, 
to see life, to do something big and start- 
ling.” It is for his elders to see to it that 
he stumbles upon the wholesome book of 
action, rather than the unwholesome. In 
Pyle’s ““Men of Iron,” in Nordhoff’s “Pearl 
Lagoon” there is adventure, but there is 
a back-bone in the characters that helps 
them to meet adversity. The longing “to 
do something big,” characteristic of the 
early teens and lost so soon, finds satisfac- 
tion in so-called “realistic” stories. “Their 
only “realism” is in the fact that the scene 
of the story is present day rather than in 
a fairy tale setting. In the story of the 
newsboy who becomes the general manager 
through a_ super-developed quality of 
shrewdness on the young hero’s part, or 
through one isolated act in his life—where 
success is reached without a legitimate per- 
iod of growth and struggle and prepara- 
tion, in such a story is presented an abso- 
lutely false view of life, and it is harmful. 
It only fosters unproductive day dreaming. 
Other types of sensational stories, such as 
we are apt to class as “Movie Thrillers,” 
by failing to give a truthful presentation 
of experiences of human life, spoil the taste 
for the essentially real. The essentially 
real*can be given in an appealing way in 
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books of out-door life both in fiction and in 
natural science; Heming’s “Living Forest” ; 
Hornaday’s “Tales from Nature’s Won- 
derlands”; Scoville’s “Wild Folk.” Hero 
stories and stories of adventure in other 
lands and other times are desirable and 
much enjoyed. 

A quite engaging characteristic of the 
twelve or thirteen-year-old is his curiosity. 
He is interested and curious about many 
things. He wants to know how to make 
steam engines and aeroplanes, model boats 
and radios, how to draw cartoons and to 
take movies. His reading interests range 
over a wide field from knights and pirates 
to stars and the jungle, from Indian and 
scout tales to stories about school and ath- 
letics. Probably one of the most valuable 
things his elders can do is to foster these 
varied interests, develop hobbies, and pro- 
vide books which will continue to open 
up new avenues of appeal and which are 
linked up with some form of physical ac- 
tivity. 

It is only in having a selection of books 
so diverse both in the breadth of interest 
suggested and in extent of reading capa- 
city, that we can hope to meet the needs 
of our young people. Even then we will 
be discouraged by the boy’s joy in the stul- 
tifying “series” type of book which leads 
nowhere. However, if Hughes Mearns’ 
Slow Mandy theory of reading is correct 
(and for an explanation of that theory may 
I refer you to his most delightful article 
in the New Republic for Nov. 10, 1926) 
we need not be too cast-down, for “when 
all the Motor-Boat series have been read 
the fourth time, the lad finds himself natur- 
ally ready for a slightly better grade of ma- 
terial.” The main thing is to have that 
material at hand and a mother or teacher 
or librarian who understands the boy, the 
Motor-Boat Series stuff, and in addition 
“that slightly better grade of material” 
which has something of the same appeal 
but of more lasting value, to give to him. 

But what about the girl? She presents 
a more difficult problem because of her 
fewer interests. She is apt to be dreamy, 
quite self-centered and emotional. Her 
emotionalism is fostered by the cheap sen- 
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timentality found in so many stories writ- 
ten for girls. It seems more difficult to 
present a true picture of life in an arrest- 
ing way for a girl than for her brother. 
Perhaps this is because she brings to her 
reading a narrower outlook and a less vig- 
orous quality of mind. Sometimes the her- 
oines of these “good books for girls” are 
introspective and morbid, sometimes they 
are cheerfully perky and by a word or a 
smile reform the unregenerate or smooth 
out all sorts of domestic difficulties. In 
neither type does the girl face reality. Not 
long ago a children’s librarian when asked 
how she tried to improve a girl’s reading 
taste said instantly, “I give her a boy’s 
book, if I can get her to take it.” There 
are always available in book stores, on li- 
brary shelves, in home libraries, more good 
books for boys than for girls. 

A girl’s deepest interest is in scenes and 
situations closely related to herself, there- 
fore she enjoys school and home stories and 
most of all, love stories. ‘The wholesome 
stories of the school and home type are 
hard to find and frequently are lacking in 
literary value. Good love stories are less 
dificult to find. The vicious short-story 
magazine and “news stand” novels that 
are passed around among the pupils will 
probably never be eliminated entirely, or at 
least not until every school librarian is a 
*Mary Stone and every school principal 
a Myles Pritchard, but if we face the fact 
that sex appeal is a normal appeal and if 
enough wholesome love stories can be sup- 
plied, the surreptitious reading of erotic 
literature at least may be lessened. 

One great need in this problem of the 
girls’ and boys’ reading is a leisurely con- 
tact with them, not only the chance sugges- 
tion—important as that may be—given by 
librarian or teacher in a busy reference per- 
iod, but occasions when there may be spon- 
taneous discussion of books. Here is where 
the parents have the enviable advantage 
over all other people, if they only care 
about it. We others have only occasional 
opportunities when a shy confidence gives 
opportunity for a word or two that may 
help the wavering judgment or puzzled 
mind. 


*“Youth and the News Stand,” by Lucile Fargo, Co1zp Wetrare Macazine, September, 1926, pages 5-9. 
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A STUDIO SCHOOL HOUSE 


BY ROBERT M 


CHOOL is in session every day at the 
compact little schoolhouse that has 
been specially built on the west lot 

of the Fox Films West Coast Studio at 
Hollywood. 

This school, built to accommodate the 
children who work daily in the Fox Films 
Productions, is under the direct supervision 
of the Board of Education of Los Angeles. 
In accordance with a plan worked out by 
the Board of Education and the Motion 
Picture Producers Association, one teacher 
is placed in charge to act in the capacity of 
general superintendent as well as teacher. 

According to the laws of California, one 
teacher is allotted to each group of ten 
children and each child is required to have 
at least three hours of study each day. In 
this way the youngsters are given individual 
attention and the task of teaching many 
different grades and subjects is minimized. 
Part of the job of the resident teacher is 
to otain a list of the children who are to 
be used on the “lot” the next day, order 
the required number of teachers from the 
Board and get in touch with the assistant 
director of the production to find whether 
the children will work “on the lot” or “on 
location.” 


In the case of 


“location’”’ work, a teacher 


- YOST 


or a number of teachers are assigned to 
each company and the children report to 
them for the required number of hours of 
study. If, however they are “working in,” 
the youngsters report first to the assistant 
director of the company and then to the 
resident teacher for their school work. 

Before being allowed to work each child 
must have a signed permit from the Board 
of Education. This card contains a record 
of the history of the child, provides for the 
number of hours he shall be allowed to 
work—not more than eight hours, between 
the hours of eight in the morning and five 
in the afternoon; the amount of time for 
recreation—not less than an hour a day; 
the status of the tutors employed to oversee 
the studies of the child and the manner in 
which he shall be taken to and from the 
studio. 

On the reverse side of the card is a com- 
plete physical history of the child, as well 
as a record of the amount he has earned, 
the number of days he has been employed, 
the number of days he has attended school 
both at the studio and at his own district 
school, and a record of his weight. Besides 
this, a record of his standing in his own 
school is included. 

In this manner the Board of Education 
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are able to obtain a complete record of 
every child entering motion picture work 
and have the power to rescind permission 
to work in pictures any time they see fit. 
The card is kept as a reference in their files 
and is renewed with every engagement the 
child gets for picture work. 

Besides this comprehensive record—the 
motion picture company is required to fill 
out another form asking permission of the 
Board to employ the child, giving the name 
of the picture, the approximate length of 
time the child will be employed, the name 
of the director under whom he will act, 
and the number of hours he will work each 
day. This gives a double check on the 
children and prevents any child who has 
not had permission from the Board from 
acting in the pictures. 

In addition to these preliminary forms, a 
complete record of the child’s activities 
while under the supervision of the studio 
teachers is made out at the end of each 
week and sent to the Board of Education, 
and to the school which the child attends 
when not employed. He is graded on his 
studies, and in obedience, cleanliness, depend- 
ableness, courtesy and thrift. The card 
also contains an abridged but complete his- 
tory of the child, his occupation and the 
reason for his employment. 

Children taught in the studio schools are 
given full credit for their work and accord- 
ing to the concensus of opinion of the 
teachers, are inclined to be of superior. men- 
tality. This is perhaps due to the fact 
that on the sets they learn to concentrate, 
are used to following directions without 
question and to doing well whatever task 
is set before them. It is not unusual for 
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a studio child to make two grades in one 
year. 

The schoolroom on the Fox lot accom- 
modates thirty children. ‘The seats range 
in size from the tiny kindergarten chairs 
for the little tots to the large seats for the 
highschool students. The room is fully 
equipped with all the necessary text books 
from the kindergarten to the last year in 
highschool; with dictaphones and type- 
writers for those taking a business course ; 
tools for boys interested in manual train- 
ing; and instructive games for the smaller 
youngsters. 

In addition, the resident teacher has 
access to the Fox Films Research Library, 
which is considered to be one of the finest 
of its kind in existence. 

It is a fascinating sight to see the 
schoolroom filled with kiddies of all types 
and nationalities—little ragamuffins seated 
next to beautifully clothed children from 
some bridal scene, children in old-fashioned 
costume across the aisle from those in exotic 
peasant garb—all of them intent on their 
studies, anxious to have their lessons per- 
fect before the call for work shall come. 

Having all the children in one room 
simplifies the work of the director, since 
he knows just where to find teacher and 
children when they are needed on the set. 
Each group is segregated in the schoolroom, 
so that when called it is able to file out 
quietly without disturbing the other groups. 

Z. A. Farrell, resident teacher at the 
Fox Studio, has been in studio work for 
over seven years. He is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and was a tea- 
cher in public schools in the East before 
coming to California. 





N. W., Washington, D. C. 





A Motion Picture Booklet compiled by the National Chairman of Motion 
Pictures is ready for distribution at the National Office, 1201 Sixteenth St., 


The booklet includes a cumulative list of pictures for entertainment and 
educational purposes; suggestions for committee work, which embody the present 
policies of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; the names of three 
books giving valuable information for those engaged in motion picture activities, 
and names and addresses of the most important film exchanges. 


Price—15 cents each 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS : 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


A 

FAMILY: 

“Babe Comes Home” (Babe Ruth and Louise 
Fazenda)—First National. 6. 

“Convoy” (Dorothy Mackail and Wm. Collier, 
Jr.)—War story—First National. 8. 

“Frisco Sally Levy” (Sally O'Neil and Roy 
D’Arcy)—Metro-Goldwyn. 8. 

*“The King of Kings” (H. B. Warner and 
Jacqueline Logan)—Prod. Dist. Corp. 18. 

“Knockout Reilly” (Richard Dix and Mary 
Brian)—Paramount. 7. 

“Naughty Nanette” (Viola Dana and Edward 
Brownell)—R. C. Pict. Corp. 5. 

“Old Shoes” (Zasu Pitts and John Harron)— 
Chadwick Pictures. 7. 

“Senorita” (Bebe Daniels and James Hall)— 
Paramount. 7. 

“Special Delivery” (Eddie Cantor and Jobyna 
Ralston)—Paramount. 6. 

“Wedding Bills’ (Raymond Griffith and Ann 
Sheridan)—Paramount. 6. 


B 


“Pleasure Before Business’ (Virginia B. 
Faire and Pat O’Malley)—Columbia Pict. 6. 

“Striving for Fortune” (George Walsh and 
Beryl Roberts)—Excellent Pict. 6. 


WESTERNS: 

“Arizona Bound” (Gary Cooper and Betty 
Jewel)—Paramount. 5. 

“The Brute’ (Monte Blue and Leila Hyams) 
—Warner Bros. 7. 

“Outlaws of Red River” (Tom Mix and 
Marjorie Daw)—Fox Film Corp. 6. 


*—Especially recommended. 
A—Good. 


B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and 
production. 


A 
ADULTS: 


“Bitter Apples’ (Monte Blue and Myrna 
Loy)—Warner Bros. 7. 

*“Mr. Wu” (Lon Chaney and Renee Adoree) 
—Metro-Goldwyn. 8. 

“Ritzy” (Betty Bronson and James Hall)— 
Paramount. 6. 

“See You in Jail” (Jack Mulhall and Alice 
Day)—First National. 6. 

“The Whirlwind of Youth” (Lois Moran and 
Larry Kent)—Paramount. 6. ° 

“Too Many Crooks” (Lloyd Hughes and 
Mildred Davis)—Crook comedy—Paramount. 


B 
“Birds of Prey” (Priscilla Dean and Hugh 
Allen)—Columbia Pict. 6. 


“No Control” (Harrison Ford and Phyllis 
Haver)—Metropolitan Pict. 6. 


SHORT REELS: 

“Alice’s Circus Daze” (Cartoon)—Film Book- 
ing Office. 1. 

“Chills and Fevers” (Sports in hot and cold 
climates)—Pathé. 1. 

“Pathé Review” No. 19. 1. 


PATRIOTIC PICTURES FOR FLAG Day. 

“Hats Off—Review of the flag with a lesson 
in flag etiquette. Society for Visual Education, 
327 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 1. 

“Old Glory’—Story of American Flag in 
natural colors. 1. 

“The American Flag’—Picture of birth of 
flag with story of making by Betsy Ross. 


Historical Pic. Inc., 132 W. 43rd St., New 
York City. 2. 


Number of reels indicated by figure placed 
to right of name of producer. 


Twelve to fifteen minutes average time to 
show one reel. 





in or interested in community recreation. 


national authorities. 
helpful in solving recreation problems. 


Avenue, New York City. 





All Aboard for Memphis 


Southern Parent-Teacher Associations, it is time to be thinking about your delegation 
to the National Recreation Congress, meeting at Memphis next October 3-7, under the 
auspices of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


north, east and west, if you cannot send a delegation to sunny Tennessee, choose a 
representative for your city, or at least for your state. 


The Congress offers renewed inspiration and practical help to all who are working 


i } Children’s playgrounds, athletics, community 
drama and music will be among the major subjects discussed and demonstrated by 


Numerous section meetings will allow local leaders to be mutually 


ion The delegates will play as well as work, many 
entertainment features being in store for them. 


Information may be had from the Recreation Congress Committee, 315 Fourth 


And Associations 
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Why Does the (hild Do What He Does? 


BY GEORGE H. PRESTON, M. D., 


Psychiatrist, Children’s Memorial Clinic, Richmond, Virginia 


PART I 
Tools for Parents and Teachers 


HICH of the tools of the social 
psychiatrist can the parent or 
teacher use most satisfactorily? 


The present wide interest in child train- 
ing and the popularity of the so called 
psychological method of “investigating 
children” makes an answer to this question 
imperative. In order to answer the ques- 
tion satisfactorily it is first necessary to 
define the work and the aim of the social 
psychiatrist. Primarily he is interested in 
answering the 
question, ‘““Why 
does the child 
do what he 
does?” There 
are, of course, 
other profession- 
al groups inter- 
ested in the be- 
havior of chil- 
dren. The 
physician whose 
interest is strict- 
ly medical, the 
psychologist, the 
social worker, 
the teacher and the minister each has his 
own special interest and his own special 
point of view. Each may be called upon for 
information from his own specific field. 

The physician may tell what sort of 
body his patient has, how well the parts of 
that body function, how strong the patient 
is, what he may safely do, what particular 
disease there is which is keeping him from 
fulfilling his duties, or what his patient will 
have to do if he wishes to remain well and 
strong. . 

The psychologist may tell what his 
patient is able to do in the intellectual field, 
how his ability compares with the ability 





The Only Doctor in Prairie County, Montana 


of other persons of the same age, what 
abilities or disabilities, what aptitudes or 
handicaps he has, what type of memory he 
has, how he reacts when he is tired, or 
how quick his usual reactions are. In other 
words, the psychologist is able to give you 
a measure of what his patient is able to do. 

The social worker can supply you with 
information as to what has happened to 
the patient during his life and specific data 
as to how the patient himself has behaved. 
With his special 
point of view 
the social worker 
can give you the 
pertinent facts, 
so organized as 
to make an in- 
telligible pic- 
ture. 

The teacher 
and the minister 
approach the 
problem from 
their own spe- 
cial angles, the 
former using 
much of the data gathered by the physician 
and the psychologist, and the latter look- 
ing at the problem largely from the moral- 
istic side. 

The psychiatrist, using all the informa- 
tion gathered in these other fields, still has 
a duty to perform. It is his duty to inter- 
pret the patient as a whole, as an active be- 
ing who does what he does because of what 
he is, because of his capabilities, and because 
of all the things that have happened to him. 
It is the psychiatrist who must find out 
what the patient thinks of the place in 
which he is living, of the persons with 
whom he is living, of the tools with which 


*Read before the Virginia State Parent-Teacher Association November 24, 1926,. 
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he has to work, of the demands that are 
made of him, and lastly what he thinks of 
himself as a unit, as an individual in the 
world. ‘The psychiatrist must not rest 
content with finding out what the person 
thinks and feels but must also discover why 
he feels as he does and just how this think- 
ing and feeling influences his behavior. 

The psychiatrist is thus the personal 
element in the study of human behavior. 
A very simple example may help to show 
the importance of this personal element in 
behavior. If you put a stone before you 
and hit it with a hammer, with a certain 
force and in a certain direction, the stone 
will move a certain distance and then come 
to rest. Now if you return the stone to 
the same place and hit it with the same 
hammer, with the same force, and in the 
direction, it will again move and come to 
rest in the same place as after the first 
experiment. On the other hand, if you 
place a man before you and hit him with a 
hammer he will move a certain distance: in 
a certain direction, but if you bring him 
back and attempt to repeat the experiment, 
he will not move in the same direction nor 
come to rest in the same position. You 
can’t hit a man twice with a hammer in the 
same way, because the second time he not 
only remembers the hammer but also has 
certain feelings about it that influence what 
he will do. If he is a suspicious person he 
may feel that you are persecuting him and 
he may make violent attempts to kill you. 
If he is a timid man he may run from the 
experiment. Under other conditions he 
may sit still and permit you to pound on 
him as hard as you wish, or he may have 
certain ideas about hammers, or certain 
attitudes toward you that may make him 
react in very different ways. It is his 
attitude toward what happens that deter- 
mines what he does and it is this attitude 
that the psychiatrist must discover. Only 
in that way can he determine “why the 
patient does what he does.” 

The ultimate aim of psychiatric work is 
to discover why the patient does what he 
does and then to make plans to influence 
his behavior so that he may be happier and 
more efficient. This of course is also the 
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object of the parent and the teacher. They 
too try to make their children happier at 
home and in school and more efficient in 
living up to the demands that society makes 
of them. If they are to do this they must 
know why Johnnie hates school and plays 
truant at every opportunity, why Mary 
cries and gets sick every time that she has 
an examination in prospect at school, why 
some of the neighborhood boys lie and run 
away from home, and why some of the 
girls steal from the ten cent stores. 
Attempts have been made to answer these 
questions, and clinics have been established 
with the object of solving the behavior prob- 
lems of children. For a long time it will be 
impossible to extend this service to all parts 
of the country or to enlarge it sufficiently to 
answer all the simpler questions that are 
constantly presented. The object of the 
parent and the teacher should, therefore, 
be to study the methods used and to dis- 
cover what part ofthese methods is avail- 
able for their personal use. 

The psychiatrist has at his disposal a 
great variety of methods which may be used 
in arriving at a more accurate understand- 
ing of his patient’s attitude toward the 
things that have happened to him. First 
of all, he has the accurate and scientific 
work of the psychologist, who can give 
measurements of the ability of his patient. 
Next he has the work of the children’s 
medical specialist, the pediatrician, who can 
tell him of the make-up of his patient. For 
example, he may call upon the pediatrician 
for information as to the functioning of 
the glands of internal secretion, those glands 
which have been recently shown to play 
such an important part in the growth, the 
intellectual development, and the emotional 
behavior of children. He may call upon 
the social worker for his special contribu- 
tion to the problem and finally he has 
special methods of his own, drawn from the 
study of abnormal states. More important 


than all else he has his own point of view, 
built on the experience of his profession, a 
point of view from which he observes hu- 
man behavior and from which he is able 
to direct and evaluate the exact methods of 
whith he is master.—To be continued. 
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Parents and the New Education Bill 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor, Journal of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


o plank in the platform of the Na- 

tional Congress of Parents and 

Teachers has greater promise of 
early realization than the movement for 
a Department of ‘Education with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet. ‘This pro- 
posal represents a need that grows more 
imperative each year. As embodied in the 
New Education Bill, S$. 291, HR 5000, it 
represents the mature judgment of workers 
in the National Education Association and 
allied groups. The time has now come for 
a new forward drive that will bring the 
measure actively before the citizens in every 
Congressional district in the United States. 
No group can do this with greater effec- 
tiveness than parent-teacher organizations, 
whose members are close to the children, 
and whose judgment has great weight with 
Congressmen who will be in their home 
districts during the summer of 1927. 

In the discussions of the bill, the word 
“new” should be emphasized, for there are 
former education bills projected to meet 
needs somewhat different from ones that 
exist today. There is the old bill which 
provided federal aid to meet certain emer- 
gencies associated with the war. As we get 
further from the war, and federal taxes 
are reduced so that they compete less dis- 
astrously with state and local taxes, the 
need for federal aid is less. The New Edu- 
cation Bill does not deal with this problem 
at all. It simply co-ordinates, in a unified 
executive department, existing educational 
agencies of the federal government, includ- 
ing the Bureau of Education and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
It defines the powers and duties of the 
Secretary, provides that the Department 
shall conduct research in education, and 
authorizes appropriations to finance it. 


It is no criticism of our present Bureau 
of Education to point out that as it is now 
organized and financed, it cannot meet the 
needs of our expanding school system. It 
has done the best it could with limited funds 
under the direction of a Commissioner who 
cannot appear before the Bureau of the 
Budget to seek more funds unless he is in- 
vited to do so. ‘There are whole areas of 
educational practice where facts essential 
for wise management do not exist. ‘The 
facts are not available to show for the cur- 
rent year how many teachers there are in 
the nation, although we know from rough 
estimates that there are over 900,000. 
There is no data to show for the nation as 
a whole what training these teachers have 
had, or what experience. We are told that 
it is possible to count on the fingers of one 
hand the states that have facilities to put 
a professionally trained teacher in each 
school to fill the vacancies that occur year 
by year. Need we wonder that the public 
is willing to accept immature and inade- 
quately trained teachers when the nation 
itself is not sufficiently concerned to gather 
the facts? 

America has much to learn from the 
educational experience of other nations, but 
our ability to gather that experience and 
make it available to educational workers 
of America is decidedly limited. The For- 
eign Education Section of the Bureau of 
Education is rendering important service 
within the limits of its facilities, but its 
staff is entirely inadequate to meet the 
needs. It is an astonishing fact that this 
great nation has been willing to allow its 
interest in foreign education to be repre- 
sented by a section with a staff of three 
persons, subordinate to a General Service 
Division which is one of nine Divisions 
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composing the Bureau of Education—it- 
self a subordinate unit in the Department 
of the Interior. Certainly, here is a field 
in which the Federal Government should 
stand between its people and the world at 
large. The agents of the Department of 
Commerce are rendering priceless service 
the world around. Other Departments, 
like Agriculture, have their representatives 
searching in foreign fields for the best prac- 
tices and products. ‘The Navy and the 
Army station their representatives to watch 
developments abroad. But in the field of 
education—more profound in its ultimate 
effect upon human progress than all the 
others—we make pitiful provision for study 
in the rich field of experience in other lands. 
These are merely two illustrations se- 
lected from many that might be cited to 
show the impossibility of getting adequate 
support and attention for education as it is 
now organized in Washington. One might 
point out similar undeveloped opportunities 
in the field of library service, or of music, 
or of art. None of these statements are 
meant as criticisms of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation or of any one in it. They are made 
simply to suggest the need for a Secretary 
of Education, who could go in his own 
right before the Bureau of the Budget to 
demand for the child the same kind of con- 
sideration that is now given to fields like 
agriculture, commerce, and labor. 
American schools are now at a stage 
where they peculiarly need an abundance of 
facts and the leadership of a spokesman in 
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the President’s Cabinent. The schools are 
changing rapidly in organization. The jun- 
ior high school has come quickly. The jun- 
ior college is fast on its way. Experiments 
with special types of schools are multiply- 
ing. The curriculum is being reorganized 
to serve the children and the community 
better. The gigantic movement for cur- 
riculum revision led by the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association opens up immense fields for fur- 
ther study. The schools are growing in en- 
rollment and range. The mere record of 
highschool growth reads like a dream— 
80,227 in 1870; 3,389,878 in 1924. ‘The 
highschool of 1940 will probably enroll 
more than seven million students. 

The range of school activities likewise 
grows. Schools now deal with illiterates, 
the deaf, the blind, the sick, the criminal, 
and the crippled. They stand between the 
child or the individual and his chance as a 
happy and efficient member of society. 
Schools like the great Opportunity School 
in Denver, with its thousands of eager stu- 
dents, are prophecies of what schools every- 
where will some day be. Such schools open 
to all who come the doors to wider life 
and opportunity. People everywhere are 
eager to know more about this new educa- 
tion. They want new and better schools, 
and are eager to develop them. By gather- 
ing and broadcasting the facts, a Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet would make itself the 
friend of every child. 


Ways in Which Parent-Teacher Workers May Aid in the 
Passage of the New Education Bill 


1. Become familiar with the provisions of the bill itself. 
2. Write your Representative in Congress asking for your free copy of the Report 


gressional Committee, February, 1926. 


in December. 


Qo~ 2a 
a | 


prominent local citizens. 








4. Encourage the use of this theme in school and community debates: Resolved, 
That the New Education Bill providing for a Department of Education, with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, should be enacted into law. 

5. After careful study, have local groups of parents and teachers adopt resolutions 
urging their representatives in Congress to give favorable consideration to this measure. 

6. Arrange with editors of local papers to publish signed articles on the bill by 

Material for such articles may be found in the report of the 
hearings referred to under Item Two above. 

7. Interest other organizations of which you are a member in similar discussions and 
resolutions in favor of a Department of Education. 


J Hearings on Proposed Department of Education, S 291, HR 5000, before Joint Con- 


3. Have the bill discussed at a parent-teacher meeting before Congress convenes 
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Play and 


‘Recreation 


CONDUCTED BY J. W. FAUST AND MABLE TRAVIS WOOD 


sR 


Nature Study 


ATURE study is one of the most de- 
N iene recreations for the family 

and community, and summer is the 
heyday for nature excursions. So we are 
devoting the June department to sugges- 
tions for better enjoying and for protecting 
the abounding plant and animal life in the 
summer fields and woods. 

“A well organized nature program will 
bring health through outdoor activities; a 
loyal citizenship through the appreciation of 
the community nature resources, and a love 
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of the beauty in 
local hills or 
lakes; neighborliness through appreciating, 
growing, and exchanging plants plus a pride 
in beautiful yards and streets, and whole- 
some leisure through the habit of nature 
interests,” says Professor William G. Vinal 
of New York State College of Forestry. 
The June calendar from Professor Vinal’s 
unique “Nature Almanac” published by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, is reprinted below. 








1 W. The Heath Hen is now found only in 


Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


“h. Sun rises 4.16; sets 7.40. 
Length of Day, 14h. 53m. 


. CHILDREN’s Day. 


National Forest Act, 
1897. 


June breakfast. 

No two leaves are exactly alike. . 
Keep cat in nights. Fledglings are appearing. 
Trees are necessary for our existence. 

Look for hidden clumps of lilacs in an old 


pasture. It marks a former settler’s home. 
Menhaden (porgy) fishing begins in early 
June. 





. Wait Sunpbay. 


. A bird “Reserve” is a breeding ground 
where defenseless young are pro- 
tected. 


. Clarke-McNary Act, 1924. 
(National Forest Policy.) 


National Monuments, 1906. 
9 Th. American Red Cross organized 1881. 


The Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., is studying the economic rela- 
tions of birds. Send for literature. 


. Sun rises 4.13; sets 7.46. 


Special trips for children. 
Mackerel boats are seining. . 
Cement walls are rat barriers. 
ing now. 

Rhododendron time. 

The Pasteur treatment is the only cure for the 
rabies. 


The Indian Moccasin (better name than Ladies 
Slipper) is an orchid. Some of them are ex- 
ceedingly rare. Their discovery is kept a secret. 
Grafting is essential for maintaining our kinds 
of fruit. 

Shake rose bugs off into sheets and burn. Do 
not allow young chickens to eat them. 

Plant trees and prevent a lumber famine. 


Rats are breed- 
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Frank M. Chapman, b. 
OF NorTH AMERICA. 


1864. Birps 


M. The Bordeau Mixture would have pre- 


vented the Irish famine of 1845-47. 
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Plan trip to “Old Swimming Hole.” 
The “closed season” protects breeding birds. 


Sword fishing begins about now. Take the boys 
cat-fishing. 


Window box campaign. Exhibit pictures of 











14 Tu. FLac Day. last year’s local window boxes. 

Sun rises 4.12; sets 7.47. Field trip for appreciation. “I Love Thy 
Rocks and Rills.”’ The camera is a great aid 

15 W. First Farmer’s Bulletin, 1889. Total to the appreciation of nature. 

Eclipse of Moon, 3.13 A. M. Eastern The civilization of a nation may be judged by 
standard time. its forests. Instill local forest pride. 

16 Th. Moon rises 9.14. Best time to study woody vines in blossom. 

17 F. Moon rises 10.06. Sun rises 4.12; sets The Biological Survey is studying bird econom- 
7.49. Longest days. ics. 

18 Sa. Fannie Hardy Eckstrom, b. 1865. Tue The mountain laurel has a curious contrivance 
Birp Book. for cross fertilization. 

19 Su. Length of day, 15h. 2m. Length of Twi-  Birp Contest Day. Hold contest in museum 
light, 2h. of high school. Songs may be whistled by a 

: : good bird man, or played on a_ phonograph. 

20 M. First steam vessel to cross Atlantic, Name of bird, 2 points; interesting fact ob- 
1819. served, 1 point; distinguishing color, 1 point; 

21 Tu. Dan Beard, b. 1850. OurTpoor. HANDY food, 1 point. Judges count scores while a bird 
ante talk is being given and announce winners after 

; the lecture. School or club awards rather than 

22 W. Summer begins. Sun rises 4.13; sets individual rewards. 

7.50. 
23 Th. William Penn’s treaty with the Indians, June berries (shad bush) are ripe. 
1683. Get out the bird bath. 

24 F. Dillon Wallace, b. 1863. THe GAUNT “Hand pick” all squash bugs on sight. 

GRAY WOLF. Herring are running up rivers to spawn. 

25 Sa. Olive Thorne Miller, b. 1831. First Have observation bee hive in store windows. 
Book OF BIRDs. 

26 Su. Camp Chocorua was the first boys’ Use lime on acid soils. 
summer camp, organized Squam Lake, Provide shade for poultry yards. 

Holderness, N. H. Outdoor cooking trips. 

27 M. A falling barometer and rising ther- Do not drain your last swamp. Make it at- 
mometer indicate rain. tractive and alluring for marshland flowers and 

birds. 

28 Tu. Camp Arey, Arey, N. Y., was the first Organize nature clubs for the summer play- 
to take girls (1892). It was a natural grounds. Plan week end camp trips. Honey 
science camp in 1890. bees are necessary for our fruit crop. 

29 W. Jack-in-the-pulpit is a cousin to the A good month for nature poetry. 
calla lily. 

30 Th. Division of Foresty created in the De- Poison ivy and sumach have white berries. 
partment of Agriculture, 1886. Poison ivy has three leaflets and Virginia 





creeper five leaflets. 





Copyright, American Child Health Association, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
THE “P.-T. A.”’ 


BY JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


Director, National Physical Education Service, P. R. A. 4.; Assistant Chairman, National 
Committee on Physical Education, N. C. P. T. 


WONDER how many members of your 

splendid organization appreciate the 

fine co-operation and service rendered 
by the “Parent-Teacher Association’ in 
guaranteeing to every American boy and 
girl a chance to live physically well and to 
keep fit. “The excellent support given in 
the various states through your state chair- 
men of physical education, under the stimu- 
lation of your national chairman, Dr. C 
Ward Crampton, helped to establish ade- 
quate health and physical education laws in 
thirty-four states. Twenty-eight 
have worked out balanced 
physical education activities for use 
throughout the states, and sixteen states 
have secured state directors of physical edu- 
cation to function 
grams. 

To this honored list we hope to add the 
other states. Ohio and Wisconsin, and per- 
haps Indiana, which have laws, now contem- 
plate appointing a state supervisor of hy- 
giene and physical education. Experience 
has taught that a law is not sufficient. Legis- 
lation does not operate itself. 
you must have leader- 
ship, promotion, and in- 
itiative. In_ brief, be- 
fore the end of the year 
we hope to have thirty- 
six states with laws, 
twenty with state super- 
visors and thirty-two 
with state-wide pro- 
grams. In the achieve- 
ment of this record of 
constructive building of 
manhood and woman- 
hood for to-morrow, the 
National Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers 
has done much. 

Physical education is 


states 
programs of 


these laws and pro- 


To function, 








Off on a Nature Hike 


not merely building big muscles. It is train- 
ing for bodily and mental health through 
periodical physical examinations, personal 
hygiene, and a rational program of joyous 
play and physical exercise. Health, clean- 
liness, poise and rhythm, vitality and mental 
alertness are all objectives of a true, broad 
physical educational program which is mak- 
ing for national health, vitality and citizen- 
ship. 

Why physical education? Well, the rea- 
sons are many. Here are a few in passing. 

More than forty per cent of the adults 
of the country have physical defects. More 
than sixty per cent of the school children 
have defects that affect their mental as well 
as physical development. Industrial waste 
from inefficiency and illness can be sub- 
stantially reduced through better physical 
fitness programs. We have learned by bit- 
ter experience that a physically fit person is 
more likely to be efficient, happy and use- 
ful. And this we must remember—those 
of us who are interested in building a finer 
and better nation—that a physically fit na- 
tion is better prepared to meet any emer- 
gency either from within 
or without. 

The constructive ar- 
gument is that now 
our children live under 
new conditions that de- 
mand «careful thought 
as to their physical de- 
velopment which is so 
closely allied with their 
moral development. The 
days when Johnny could 
climb trees and fish in 
the brook, swim-in the 
old “swimmin’ hole,” 
make cross country 
walks, work at the house- 
hold chores, are rapidly 
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disappearing. Life is becoming more arti- 
ficial. The°* modern boy and girl is being 
robbed by present civilization of his old 
games and habitats, his old chores and happy 
hunting grounds are rapidly disappearing. 
This is also becoming true of the country 
boy. He, as much as the city boy, needs a 
rounded physical development of big muscle 
building. On the farm he gets an uneven 
training that is detrimental to his structural 
development. So we find rounded shoulders, 
hollow backs and other spinal curvatures. 
The draft statistics and recent medical sur- 
veys show that the farm boy and girl, in 
spite of the out of doors and physical work, 
do not enjoy the health life nor the physi- 
cal fitness of the city boy who is surrounded 
by a health and physical education pro- 
gram in the schools. 

Cleanliness is essential to health. Poise 
is important for girls. Rhythm is essential 
to work and happiness. Physical fitness 
tests do much to measure physical develop- 
ment. Competitive games stimulate par- 
ticipation in vigorous physical activity. 
Periodic physical examinations throughout 
the year are essential to discover remedial 
defects before it is too late. Mass partic- 
ipation—meaning every boy and girl in 
some form of sport and all games—gives 
every child a chance. Growing young men 
and women in the junior and senior high 
schools particularly need daily vigorous 
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sport and activity. It is a growing demand 
for their surplus energy. Posture is also 
important and needs emphasis in the early 
growing years before it is too late and one 
gets “set” anatomically. Active girls make 
healthy women. Industrial workers need 
supplementary games and plays that will 
give them a different form of physical exer- 
cise. The machine defeats an all-rounded 
development of the body, only demanding 
the use of a few specialized muscles. Un- 
conscious activity in spontaneous play can’t 
be beaten as a means for building for Amer- 
icans physically fit and joyous. ‘These and 
many more are the purposes of a health 
and physical educational program in the 
schools. 

The National Physical Education Service 
established in 1918, through the Call of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, is suppor- 
ted by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. Over forty national or- 
ganizations interested in the welfare of the 
children and the youth of the country are 
sponsoring members of this service, and 
among these, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has been a most ac- 
tive member. The service stands ready to 
serve all states and will be glad to hear 
from the state chairmen. In the states of 
Texas, Oklahoma and Vermont at this par- 
ticular time, we wish the state Chairmen 
to help, and they are so doing. 





Child Welfare Society of Cape Town, South Africa 
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The Backyard Playground for the Better Home 


BY MARIA WARD LAMBIN 


Executive Secretary of United Parents Association cf Greater New York 


PART II 








Miss Lambin told us very interestingly, last month, of the needs for Backyard Play- 
grounds, and particularly of the demonstration known as “Sunnyside.” At the end of that 
article we left you with a problem but with a promise of a solution in the coming issue. We 
present the Solution, in this number.—-Eprror’s Nore. 








ONFRONTED by this dilemma, but still 

unshaken in their belief that play 

spaces were essential, the directors of 
the company called a conference of play- 
ground and recreation experts, including 
members of the staffs of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Playground and Recreation 
Assocication of America, the Y. M. C. A.., 
Y. W. C. A., and others, which met at 
Sunnyside and spent the better part of a 
day in discussing the problem from all 
angles. On the advice of this group, the 
company embarked on a new playground 
policy, which was carried out in the con- 
struction completed during 1925 and 1926. 
In substance, it is this: Interior Play 
Spaces for Very Young Children; a Sepa- 
rate Park for the Older Ones. 





The interior gardens and courts, to 
which the centers of all the blocks of Sun- 
nyside are given over, are ideal places for 
the very young children to play. Here, 
the youngsters of less than school age are 
entirely safe from traffic accidents and are 
much less apt to roam or wander away. 
Mothers can keep a watchful eye over 
them from their kitchen windows, where 
presumably most of them spend the better 
part of the day. Since children of this age 
are less apt to be noisy in their play, pro- 
vision could safely be made for them in 
the interior. For the older children and 
adults, the opinion of the experts was that 
their play would necessarily be too bois- 
terous for the comfort of the householders 
surrounding the courts, and that some 
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other method of caring for their recrea- 
tional needs must be developed. It was 
decided, therefore, to set aside a tract of land 
at one end of the property, where the play 
needs of this group and of the adults could 
be given full rein, without causing annoyance. 

The recreation space, located in the cen- 
ter of the first block of houses, has been set 
aside in perpetuity by the City Housing 
Corporation, access and use being granted 
to the residents of the block in the deeds 
which they take to their properties. ‘The 
underlying idea, of course, is to give this 
playground over to the permanent use of 
the residents. 

Such experiments as those at Sunnyside 
point the way to the future. Never again, 
let us hope, are we in rich America to build 
solid blocks of houses where children can- 
not play, but are forced into streets where 
play is a crime, or a menace to life and limb. 

Something has been done with roofs for 
play in model tenements. “They have many 
advantages—safety, good air, sunlight, and 
are quite feasible. 

There still remains the backyard in the 
rural community or the suburban develop- 
ment where each family of children can 
have its own individual playground. This 
may be equipped at relatively little expense. 

“Few people have realized the possibil- 
ities of the backyard playground. The aver- 
age backyard is filled with ash cans, chic- 
ken coops, blackberry vines and occasion- 
ally a few struggling vegetables and 
flowers. ‘The time has come when we must 
choose between our children and things that 
clutter up the backyard. For the cost of 
two automobile tires you can give the child 
all the equipment he needs to be happy in 
his play.” 

Perhaps you are thinking, “This is all 
very well, but how can we make it seem 
important to have backyard playgrounds in 
our community?” “How are we going to 
make the parents feel that unless they have 
made provision for their children’s play, 
unless they themselves play with the chil- 
dren, they are not good parents?” No 
agency can accomplish this so well as a 
Parent-Teacher Association or Mothers’ 
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Club. Devote a meeting of your club to 
backyard playgrounds. Hold a playground 
contest. 


Of course, equipment is not enough. 
Parents must become their children’s play- 
fellows. Being a playfellow means enter- 
ing into the everyday play life of the child. 
It does not mean engaging in his every ac- 
tivity. At times the parents offer only sug- 
gestions—or sympathy. At other times the 
family may play together, or the parent 
may supply invention when that of the 
child flags. But he should never dominate 
children’s games and he should always take 
his play seriously. 

Along with the move to equip backyards 
for play must go some effort to make the 
play of adults with children “the thing.” 
An attempt has been made along this line 
by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America in encouraging cities to 
organize “Home Play Week.” 

“Join the Kids in Play” was the slogan 
one town adopted. “Tell the stories you 
learned as a child,” “Play the games you 
knew,” was urged in poster, circular and 
newspaper. In another town the evening 
newspaper ran every night through the 
week the description of a simple game with 
the headline “Play This After Supper with 
the Children.” The number of cities stag- 
ing such campaigns has been growing. Port- 
chester N. Y., has a particularly interesting 
play class, where mothers gather weekly to 
learn games from one of the play ground 
workers, which they play later with their 
children. 

A little brushing up of this kind will 
be helpful, but it is only a beginning. Once 
the grown-up has felt the keen pleasure of 
returning to the games of childhood, once 
he has met the joyous look of comradeship 
in the eyes of a child during the excitement 
of a game, he will have all the inducement 
he needs for continuing to play with the 
children. From finger plays with infants 
to baseball with adolescents, one will count 
those moments as perhaps the mfost precious 
in one’s life with the child.. And how 
thoroughly delightful a way to renew one’s 
youth !* 


*A pamphlet on Home Play by Miss Lambin can be purchased for ten cents from Better Homes in 


America, 1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C 
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“Public Interest in Parent-Teacher Work’’ 


BY MARY G. ARMSTRONG 
of the Publicity Staff of Tamblyn and Brown 


DISCOURAGED publicity chairman said 

to me the other day: “I don’t know 

why editors are not more interested 
in Parent-Teacher news. ‘They don’t use 
more than half what is sent them and they 
seem to give most of their space to sensa- 
tional news.” 

“Maybe I know the reason!” I replied 
promptly. I had been looking over a mass 
of Parent-Teacher clippings from all parts 
of the country and as I read them I had 
been constantly thinking, “I didn’t know 
there were so many tender-hearted editors 
in the country.” 

I did, candidly. For I have never dared 
to hope than an editor would use stories in 
the form in which many Parent-Teacher 
items have been accepted. Knowing the 
difficulties an editor must meet every day, 
| have never expected that he would give 
any place to copy which does not conform 
to ordinary newspaper regulations. Which 
is best proof in the world that editors do 
want Parent-Teacher news, if they will use 
it in the form in which some of it is sub- 
mitted. 

And so I replied to the, discouraged pub- 
licity chairman: “I am convinced that edi- 
tors do want news of Parent-Teacher ac- 
tivities. For no movement in the country 
has greater natural possibilities for pub- 
licity than has ours, which is filled with 
drama, human interest and color. Don’t 
you realize that a national organization 
which in five years has grown from 250,000 
to more than one million members, has be- 
yun to fire the imaginations of people every- 
where? What we need to do is to put our 
best foot foremost—to find the wealth of 
news which is waiting to be written about 
and to present it in a form which editors 
cannot fail to welcome.” 

Any work which has for its object the 
improvement of conditions for children 
has the essentials of drama within it, and 
needs only those who can recognize the 


news in each fresh undertaking and who 
can make editors see it to help the work 
grow in public favor. Stories of what 
fathers and mothers can do in the home to 
help children, practical suggestions as to 
how parents and teachers can work toget- 
her, and descriptions of how children are 
benefited by these newer methods in educa- 
tion, can all be presented so graphically that 
editors will be delighted to get such stories. 
But to do this requires technique which 
must be acquired. No matter how adapted 
a person may be to do publicity work, he 
must master a few mechanical details of 
the art if he would succeed. 

When once we appreciate what a wealth 
of human interest material we can find in 
“Parent-Teacher work,” we become anx- 
ious to give it the publicity it deserves. 
Whenever parents undertake a new method 
in solving their problems in child training, 
we have news. Probably the biggest news 
in many local communities now is in the 
Summer Round-Up results, which are ex- 
tremely dramatic and illuminating. As 
last summer was the first full season for 
the experiment, it has news value all its 
own. In the Round-Up we find all par- 
ents of first-grade children in a community 
—rich and poor—taking their children in 
hand to bring them up to fine physical con- 
dition before the opening of school. Inter- 
views with first-grade teachers on the topic 
“What differences have you noticed in 
teaching your first physically perfect class 
this fall?” would make good reading. In- 
terviews with principals, doctors and super- 
intendents of schools on the importance of 
the experiment make good newspaper copy 
to show how the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion serves the community. 

Every time the superintendent speaks 
well of the “P.-T. A.” he becomes a closer 
friend to them, so the results are good for 
all concerned. Photographs of children be- 
fore and after the Round-Up are most in- 
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Three Pairs of Twins in the 1926 Summer Round-Up of Jefferson St. School 
Parent-Teacher Association of Warren, Pennsylvania 


teresting, and pictures of 100 per cent first- 
graders on their way to school or in the 
classroom have news value. 

All parents want their children to do 
well at school and practical suggestions as 
to how parents can help children get along 
faster in their work are always “good 
copy.” Such a group of suggestions, en- 
titled “14 Points for Parents,” received not 
only wide newspaper publicity but were 
quoted in all educational magazines. Defi- 
nite suggestions as to what parents should 
look for in visiting schools during Visiting 
Week were also used by many New York 
papers. With the many changing condi- 
tions in the schools, there is always great 
opportunity for someone who understands 
educational method, and can interpret it to 
the public, to write interesting articles ex- 
plaining such innovations as the Junior 
High School, the Nursery School, Special 
Classes, Socialized Recitation, the Project 
Method, etc. 

*In a recent issue CHILD WELFARE 
MacazIneE described an experiment called 
“Father’s Special Night,” which has tre- 
mendous publicity possibilities. 

The Safety Campaigns now being under- 
taken by some Parent-Teacher Associations, 
particularly in an effort to discover fire 
traps in public schools, are all of local in- 
terest. Interviews with the Fire Commis- 


sioner and Commissioner of Public Safety 
*See Round Table, page 501 


suggesting how parents can avoid accidents 
and teach rules of safety, would be of in- 
terest. Talks to mothers and fathers on 
methods of disciplining their children, on 
how to gain the right kind of obedience, 
how to understand the modern boy and girl 
in their teens, are of vital interest to readers, 
whether in Parent-Teacher Associations or 
not. Every effort should be made to pre- 
sent material in as live and interesting a 
manner as possible. An expression “Put 
the ‘Pa’ in Parents,” for instance, pleased 
one editor so much that he used it in his 
caption. Short, bright, descriptive touches 
add much to the value of any account. 


Now to ask “What do we mean 
by technique of Publicity?” We mean 
first of all knowing what is news, 


and how to put news into the form in 
which editors want it. We mean knowing 
how to get this material to—newspapers, 
magazines, etc., while it is news; we mean 
being very familiar with the different pub- 
lications you are planning to use so that 
you can prepare the material for the special 
use of your editors. Technique also means 
knowing the history of your association so 
thoroughly that you instantly know when 
some new plan is to be tried and can give 
it proper emphasis. Without this back- 
ground of information it is difficult to place 
a proper significance upon the developments 
of the organization and your stories are 
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bound to lack punch and reliability. “Tech- 
nique means also knowing whether a cer- 
tain piece of news should be told in a re- 
lease of a paragraph or two, or whether it 
should be developed at greater length. It 
means knowing the seasons of the year and 
the days of the week when publicity can be 
sent out to the greatest advantage—when 
it is most likely to be used by the papers 
and when it will do most good to the as- 
sociation itself. 

In publicity work two or three funda- 
mental points are well worth keeping in 
mind. First, we must always keep before 
us the picture of the editor, of what he 
wants and how he wants it written, and of 
the conditions under which he is mak- 
ing up his paper every day. Perhaps 
this summary, written by a real editor of 
the New Haven Union, will give you a 
better picture of the situation that I can 
draw. In a column which he calls “The 
Bunk,” this editor says: “Every newspaper 
is daily deluged with mail matter—good, 
bad and indifferent in quality. After a 
careful survey over a lengthy period we 
have found that these favors via the mail 
are 50 per cent advertising, 49 per cent 
propaganda and one per cent news.” 

“One per cent news!” Just imagine how 
much material must be thrown away in 
order to glean that small amount of grist. 
News, like gold, shines forth amid the 
worthless alloy all about it. The editor 
pounces upon the news in everything which 
comes to his desk and gives it the space he 
feels it deserves in his columns. Some or- 
ganizations are learning how to find the 
real news about their own work and how to 
get it into the right form for editors. In 
proportion as they do this are they getting 
good publicity. 

When we have news, we can be fairly 
certain that we shall receive a welcome at 
the editor’s desk, and if we can present that 
news in the accepted form, the chances of 
success are increased. The Parent-Teacher 
Association has plenty of real news. 

It is not sensational but it is a construc- 
tive, fundamental kind of news which few 
editors can afford to ignore, if its real value 
is made clear to them. News about chil- 
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dren is of interest at all times and stories 
showing definite ways in which the welfare 
of children is being furthered are bound to 
find a welcome. 

The difficulty with most of the news sent 
out by the Parent-Teacher Association, as 
I see it, is that the emphasis is laid upon 
the formal side of a meeting rather than 
the actual human, interesting things which 
were discussed at that meeting and which 
are being carried on by the association. 
Which is more interesting to you, for in- 
stance, to read that Mr. Weaver Pangburn 
of the Playground Recreation Association 
talked of the relation of the use of leisure 
time to juvenile delinquency, or to know 
that Mr. Pangburn said that it has recently 
been found that a school boy has twice as 
much leisure as school time, and that in 19 
cities this leisure is spent as follows: 


68%—in streets and alleys. 
21%—in private yards. 
6%—in parks, school yards and playgrounds. 


Added to this is also a statement that 85 
per cent of all crime is committed after 
school hours. 

Editors want concrete details of every 
day life which catch the public interest and 
hold the reader. Give figures, facts, names 
and exact words of speakers, in so far as 
possible. These are the things which make 
your story alive and worth while to editors. 
With these qualities in your stories, you can 
compete with the great mass of material 
which is submitted to the editor every day. 

The second important point in publicity 
concerns our attitude toward the editor. 
Many publicity people somehow feel that a 
certain amount of influence is needed to get 
their copy into type and they make a great 
effort to cultivate editors personally or to 
wield the wedge of some influential person 
over the editor, in order to help their copy 
“to land.” This attitude is fundamentally 
wrong. It is both undignified and unpro- 
fessional, and a professional attitude toward 
our work will do more than any one thing 
to insure success. Instead of trying to “put 
something over” on the editor, let us give 
him stories which are so full of news in- 
terest, and so well written, that he will be 
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glad to give them a place in the paper. 
With this idea in mind, we shall be more 
than ever alert to what is going on in the 
association and eager to present our news 
to him while it is fresh and in the form 
in which he wants it. While it is true 
that a personal interview with the editor 
in the beginning, to establish a friendly 
contact, is highly desirable, we must at all 
times seek to place our copy solely on its 
merits. Unless you feel that what you have 
will be of interest, it is better not to bother 
sending it in. By using consideration and 
good judgment in the matter of copy you 
submit, you will build up the editor’s re- 
spect for your sense of news values. 

I know of no greater satisfaction than 
that of being able to tell the story of your 
association’s activities in a way which will 
interest the public at large. ‘There is a 
real joy in seeing copy used in the papers 
and of realizing how far your message will 
spread. Not only are you helping your as- 
sociation by well prepared publicity but 
you are yourself gaining a real development 
in alertness, skill and the ability to weigh 
values quickly. 

The third important principle deals with 
the general form of preparing copy. The 
technique of news writing is a new art to 
all of us when we first undertake it, for 
the training in composition at school and 
college has been exactly opposite to what is 
required by the journalist We began then 
by writing an introduction and a carefully 
developed body, with a gradual rising to the 
climax of our theme and ending with a 
summary. Now the editor must reverse 
this process because of the conditions he 
must facé in getting out his paper. He 
must present the news of many events as 
tersely as possible, for people scan head- 
lines and often read only the first para- 
graph of many items. It is therefore im- 
portant to place the gist of each story right 
at the beginning, to conserve the reader’s 
time. In America, we do not want to read 
through several paragraphs to find out what 
really happened at a meeting, or at an ac- 
cident, or in any other dramatic situation. 
We want to know in the first sentence 
whether the man was killed or only in- 
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jured, whether the wife received the cus- 
tody of the children in another case, 
whether the bill was passed, or how much 
damage the fire caused. 

A trained reporter usually spends as 
much time in thinking about the lead or 
introduction to his account as he does in 
preparing the rest of the story. Another 
reason for putting all the important news 
at the beginning is that as the paper is 
run through various editions, the later 
news is given preference to earlier news and 
a story which, in the first edition, may have 
occupied a column on the first page, is 
often discovered reduced to several para- 
graphs on the third or fourth page later 
in the afternoon. ‘This means that quick 
cutting has to be done during the day and 
it is, of course, easier to cut the last part 
of the story off than it is to make changes 
at the beginning. Therefore, if the news 
is told briefly at the start no great damage 
results by such cutting. 

We call this first paragraph the “lead” 
because it leads the reader’s attention down 
into the body of the story, developing the 
facts step by step. With practice, we im- 
prove our skill in summarizing the import- 
ant facts of the story we are to tell. If 
you should go to a fire this afternoon and 
tell the story at the dinner table, think how 
you would begin. Instinctively you would 
put the biggest news first because you would 
want to attract the attention of those at the 
table. You would say at once that there 
was a big fire on our street and three chil- 
dren were badly burned— or whatever the 
facts might be. This is exactly what you 
must learn to do in your news reporting. 
Try to forget the old methods of your 
schools days and think only of telling the 
story in as direct and colorful a manner as 
you can. We put the most dramatic 
part of our story at the beginning. 
We strike the reader’s attention with a 
flash of color action and then we develop 
our story steadily on to the end. Remem- 
ber this the next time you write a news 
story. Remember that unless you can get 
enough interest to attract the attention of 
the editor, your chances of attracting the 
reader are very poor. 
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Traming Mothers to Travel 


BY EDNA SIDNEY TIPTON 


ECENTLY I made the trip from 
Chicago to New York—27 hours. 
I had not taken a fast train for | 
wanted extra time to rest before undertak- 
ing a very important business deal. My 
intention had been to sleep most of the 
morning hours as my train did not arrive 
at its destination till late afternoon. 

But sleep was impossible day or night, 
except for’a short period around midnight. 
There were nine children, ranging in age 
from three to ten years, in the car with 
me, and only two mothers who had been 
trained, or knew by instinct, how to travel 
with their off-spring. 

One of these had provided herself with 
puzzles, crayons, scissors, “funnies,” favor- 
ite toys and other playthings which she 
wisely doled out on the instalment plan. 

The other mother, apparently unable to 
finance a “traveling toy-shop,’’ conscious 
that head was good for something else be- 
sides a hat-rack, took advantage of her 
God-given talents and exercised her ima- 
gination to stimulate the interests of her 
young son. 

It is never very inspiring to learn of 
wrong methods or to read of 
horrible examples so I want 
to pass quickly on to the 
helpful hints for which the 
two mothers who knew how 
or had learned to travel with 
their “young hopefuls” peace- 
fully and without annoyance 
to their fellow-travelers, are 
responsible.. However, be- 
fore doing so, I cannot resist 
mentioning one untrained 
mother who made life a bur- 
den to everyone—herself, 
other passengers and her wee 
boy of three years. 

From the moment she en- 
tered the car she left him to 
his own devises. When he 
became unbearable to every- 





one she spanked him, and the passengers 
were further annoyed by the youngster’s 
wails. Not having sensed her mistakes she 
turned him loose after each trouncing and 
he began his mischief all over again. Had 
one kind soul who loved children not taken 
it upon herself to turn the kiddie’s energies 
to peaceful diversions, I hate to think of 
what an enraged lot of passengers might 
have done before the journey’s end. For- 
tunately, at the time the young man was 
engagingly taken in hand he had only torn 
one woman’s silk stocking, covered the 
floor with torn papers and hit two passen- 
gers in the eye with bits of apple which 
he had playfully spit into space. 

How did the trained mothers handle 
their children? 

I’ve already mentioned that one woman 
continually played “Santa Claus” by pro- 
ducing a new toy each time a former one 
was discarded. She suggested new ways 
to employ the same toys many times; she 
recommended that dominos be used first 
as material with which to construct a great 
tower, then a long fence, next a train and 
finally furniture. When a favorite doll 
was presented, the mother 
said, “‘Let’s play house. You 
be the mother of the dollie, 
and live across the aisle. I'll 
be the grandmother whom 
you and your child come to 
visit.” And such fun they 
had as the child, her eyes 
twinkling, knocked on the 
arm of the mother’s seat (the 
pretend-door of her house) 
and was admitted and treated 
to “grown-up-visiting-con- 
versation” or to a story told 
to the “doll-grandchild”! 

With scissors, crayons old 
magazines, chewing-gum and 
a scrap-book real magic was 
achieved. 

First, a doll’s house was 
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made by using the scrap-book as the build- 
ing and the pages within as rooms to be 
furnished. From magazines, pictures of 
proper equipment for each room were cut 
out and furnishings thus acquired were 
pasted in with chewing-gum. 

And then the family to occupy the house 
was created. And this was a real feat! 
For not mere paper manequins, displaying 
one mode of attire only, were permitted to 
inhabit this palacial domicile. Men, 
women and children with wardrobes befit- 
ting royal personages occupied the suites to 
which they were assigned. And this is how 
these dolls were fashioned : 

A front-view face of each member of 
the family was selected, clipped from its 
robe and pasted with gum onto a strip of 
paper which should fit into another strip 
of paper pasted horizontally to the back of 
dress or suit. (And hats also were equipped 
with strips pasted onto them in the back, 
so that the doll’s head would fit into them.) 
You can imagine that creating this family 
not only intrigued the child that was thus 
kept occupied, but most of the other passen- 
gers as well. 

The woman whose only equipment for 
providing entertainment for her restless off- 
spring was her head, suggested a new game 
every time an old one began to lose its 
charm. 

First she and her son had a contest of 
seeing who would be the first to count a 
certain number of cows from the car win- 
dow; next they played “Guess Who,” 
which was merely a game of seeing if she 
or her boy could guess which passenger the 
other one was describing ; “Catching Birds” 
was another pastime. In this game the 
mother gave each finger on her hands the 
name of a specific bird. As she raised her 
hands above her son’s head she informed 
him that the birds were going to flv and 
that he must try to catch them. Grabbing 
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for the “fluttering birds” fascinated the 
child as long and as often as the mother 
would play. At table, while the child 
waited impatiently for his food to be 
served the mother hid certain pieces of 
silver behind the menu card and then gave 
the kiddie three guesses as to what she had 
hidden. (Of course he had been made to 
close his eyes during the hiding process.) 
These were only a few of the time-killing 
methods she employed. But every one she 
used worked, and passengers were grateful 
to her for her efforts. 

If only mothers were trained to travel! 
But they are not. And since they are not 
and probably never will be, if only railway 
companies would make travel peaceful in 
spite of youthful travelers! They could 
do it, you know, if they would employ 
ex-kindergarten teachers who understand 
how to entertain children. And I’m sure 
such a woman on the de luxe trains would 
be much more appreciated than the lady’s 
maid now employed. 

Everyone knows that children are more 
apt to display their company manners be- 
fore a stranger who is willing to entertain 
them than for their parents. There is a 
psychological reason for such behavior. 
Children are sensitive and they react to 
the feelings of their elders. Mothers in pub- 
lic are usually very nervous about the im- 
pression their off spring may make upon 
strangers and in their great concern to have 
their children “put their best foot forward,” 
they fail to appreciate and enjoy them, and 
to turn their energies to instructive occupa- 
tions. 

The stranger directing children’s play 
has an advantage over the mother, for she 
is in the position of the grandmother who 
recently remarked, “Its such fun havine 
grandchildren, for you can enjoy all their 
pranks and not feel that any one will hold 
you responsible for their training!” 


MEN AT VASSAR INSTITUTE 


ECAUSE the faculty believes the duty of rearing a family properly devolves equally 
upon the husband and the wife, the School of Euthenics at Vassar will be co- 


educational this summer. 


The director of the school made this announcement 


after accepting the registrations of twelve men whose wives attended the first session 
last summer and applied this year for permission to bring their husbands. 
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School Absences Through Sickness 


BY ALICE FISHER LOOMIS 


HE number of school days in a year 
is in many localities less than half 
the number of calendar days in the 
year; nowhere does it greatly exceed half. 
Considering this we realize how important 
regular attendance is. Have you kept count 
of the number of days or half days your 
child has been marked absent during the 
school year that is just drawing to a close? 
Can you list the reasons for those absences? 
How many days was he absent because he 
was sick himself or because his sister and 
brother had some contagious sickness? And 
how many times did he stay at home for 
other reasons? 

As you figure out the number of days, 
you will realize what a misfortune it is 
for the child to have to miss school, how it 
puts him back, and how inconvenient and 
perhaps expensive it is for you. Let us 
reflect whether there are any ways in which 
these absences could have been prevented. 

It has been found that more absences are 
due to the respiratory diseases than to any 
other cause; among these are colds, ton- 
silitis, laryngitis, influenza, etc., but the 
most frequent offender is the common cold. 
We do not think seriously enough about 
colds. They are as real an illness as 
chicken-pox, are just as contagious, and 
may be followed by complications; yet 
many people neglect them and take no pre- 
cautions to prevent their passing from one 


person to another. It is important to take 
action at the beginning of a cold. By keep- 
ing the child in school until the last pos- 
sible moment the cold will be passed on to 
other children; by allowing the sick child 
to come in close contact with his brothers 
and sisters at home, it is likely to go the 
rounds of the family. With a large family 
in a small house isolating the child with a 
cold is a real problem but in the interests 
of the whole family and of the community 
it is one well worth trying to solve. Ask 
yourself a few questions. Were you slow in 
doing anything about Johnnie’s cold which 
finally kept him out of school for some 
days? Perhaps if you had put him to bed at 
the first symptoms he might have recovered 
in a day or two. Was he kept away from 
the other children right at the start and 
did he sleep alone? Did you allow anyone 
else to drink from his cup or use his spoon? 
Don’t think of these ‘measures as ways of 
coddling the children, but as_ sensible 
methods of preventing the spread of disease. 

Here are a few simple rules for taking 
care of a cold. They are published by the 
Bellevue-Yorkville Child Health Demon- 
stration in New York City: 

1. Rest in bed or indoors. 

2. Take a laxative. 

3. Drink plenty of cold water. 

4. Eat lightly ‘of simple, nourishing food. 


5. Breath steam or sniff salt water. 
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They may relieve the “stopped up’ feeling. 

6. Take a hot foot bath before going to 
bed at night. 

7. Drink hot lemonade. It will help you 
to perspire. 

8. Cover up in bed with extra blankets. 

9. Don’t take cold tablet remedies. ‘They 
often contain remedies that are bad for the 
heart and blood. 

10. Do not blow the nose too hard. If 
you do, the infection may spread to other 
parts of the head, or to the tubes leading to 
the ears. 

11. Always cough or sneeze into a hand- 
kerchief. 

12. Stay by yourself as much as possible. 
It is only being fair to others. 

Another frequent cause for staying out 
of school is upset digestion. ‘This may 
come from improper food, over fatigue, or 
even mental disturbances such as anger, 
fear or shame. ‘This is not the place to 
discuss the proper diet for the school child, 
but there is so much good and inexpensive 
material on this subject that no one need 


remain in ignorance. Constant nibbling 
between meals and over indulgence in 


candy spoil both appetite and digestion and 
must bear their share of blame. Do you 
regulate your child’s behavior in this res- 
pect? Do you realize that regular meals 
and regular habits are important for chil- 
dren? ‘Treats and parties, which add so 
much joy to life, sometimes have unfortun- 
ate results as far as health and school are 
concerned, but in planning them it is quite 
possible to keep hours and refreshments 
suited to the ages of the children. 

Headache, which is often a symptom of 
upset digestion, may also come from eye- 
strain. Many a child suffers in this way 
and is kept back in his studies. Do you 
know whether your child is free from this 
trouble? If the school physician has recom- 
mended glasses, have you promptly seen 
that he is fitted with them, or are you put- 
ting it off while the strain continues to 
handicap him? 
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According to statistics compiled in one 
state it was estimated that out of every 100 
children who repeated a grade 65 did so 
for causes that were preventable. With a 
surprising number the difficulty was found 
to be the result of dental defects. Has that 
occurred to you? Were there toothaches in 
your family? Have the children had their 
teeth examined before having toothache? 
Toothache is very unpleasant, but it is not 
the only reason for caring for the teeth. 
When dec cay is neglected the tooth becomes 
sensitive and the child cannot chew prop- 
erly; if it is abscessed the pus is carried 
by the blood to all parts of the body and 
may cause serious trouble and be an under- 
lying, powerful cause of malnutrition. 

Studies of absences have disclosed that 
children with some physical defect such as 
diseased tonsils or adenoids are absent 
through sickness more frequently than chil- 
dren who have no such defects. Are you 
sure that your children are not suffering 
from either of these difficulties? Do you 
realize that diseased tonsils carry the same 
dangers as diseased teeth? 

Then again, were there any days when 
the children were not fit for school because 
they had been kept up late the night before, 
—going to the movies with the grown-ups 
or visiting Grandma and getting home far 
beyound their proper bedtime? Perhaps 
on the same occasion indulgence in improper 
food was allowed, which added to the 
catastrophe. Dr. David Forsyth has said. 
“Only the child who obtains sufficient sleep 
will respond satisfactorily to school instruc- 
tions,” and teachers will bear him out. 

This leads us the thought that absence 
from school is only half the story. What of 
the days when the children were in school, 
but listless, below par, or irritable and ner- 
vous? ‘They were days at least half wasted. 

We must not be content if our children 
avoid being sick in bed, but must learn to 
think of health as abundance of life, and 
as the realization of their highest possibili- 
ties—physical, mental and spiritual. 
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OF 
GROWTH 
By 


American Cuitp Heattu 
ASSOCIATION 


“First we are seeds in the earth,” they say. “Warm and soft it 
feeds us and gives us drink until we grow roots. And then we spring 
into life to drink the rain, to live in the sun and air, and to gather up 
from our roots the elements that nourish us.” 

The grass says tome: “Grow strong roots and you will with- 
stand the suns that wither. Habits are your roots.’ 

The pine tree says: “Grow tall and firm and straight, looking up, 
and the winds will not break you!” 

And the sunflower says: “Drink deep of the sun and gather in its 
golden strength as I do.” 

A brook singing at my feet says: “Run and play and sing, child, 
and like the brooks of the hills you will gather power to turn great 
wheels.” 

The apple tree says: “Il work through the long days of summer 
and then I sleep through the night of winter so that I may have new 
sap and bear fresh ria Sleep, little child, sleep.” 

God has made me like the flower, the grass, the trees to grow and 
gather strength and blossom. Shall I be less wise than they? 

Shall my roots be less strong than those of the grass? Shall I grow 
less straight and firm than the sine? Or have less of play and fun and 
power than the brook? 

Growing is the song all living things sing to God. 

The earth, the sun, ‘the fruit trees, the brooks and springs give all 
1 need to help me grow, but | must shape the growing and building 
my own strength. 


I, too, will sing my song of growth through every hour I live. 
g mM) gorg g y 


Courtesy of Good Housekeeping. 


CHILD’S SONG 


KATHERINE GLOVER 


All things I see about me 
in the world say to me: “ 
grow.” The flowers, the 
grass, the trees. The earth 
is full of things that grow. 
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years in which we have been celebrating 

the Fourth of July by shooting off fire- 
works we have sacrificed more lives than 
it cost to so gloriously establish our inde- 
pendence. Since the days when the cam- 
paign for a sane Fourth was initiated we 
have come a long way. ‘The number of 
fatalities, which mounted to 300 in a single 
day’s celebration, and the serious injuries 
which left children and adults seriously 
maimed for life, have been reduced: In 
1925 firecrackers, cannons and other ex- 
plosives killed 111 persons. Last year 
about half that number lost their lives on 
the Fourth; but this number does not take 
into account the many c. +s of lockjaw 
and other infections wh. develop from 
powder burns and result i feath several 
days later. 

The fact is that while a great deal has 
been accomplished through the splendid 
work of the American Medical Association 
and other agencies interested in the cam- 
paign the Sane Fourth has not yet become 
a reality. Because, as individuals, we have 
either refused to co-operate or have re- 
mained indifferent to the situation in our 
own communities the killing and maimine 
goes on, and a large amount of educational 
work will be necessary to wholly eradicate 
our cherished tradition. We haven't quite 
got over our resentment at having our ex- 
plosives taken away from us. 

One is amazed at hearing a mother who 
ordinarily displays sound judgment in mat- 
ters relating to the welfare of her children, 
say weakly, “Really, I know they’re dan- 
gerous; but I can’t bear to have Billy not 
have any firecrackers. He'd be so disap- 
pointed. I’m going over to B————— to 


[: has been said that during the 150 
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the Hourth 


BY FLORENCE NELSON 
Editor “Safety Education” 


buy him just a few. I’m glad they don’t 
sell them in our town.” Or, if Billy sud- 
denly appears with a handful purchased out 
of his allowance from some mysterious 
source, his mother and father are heard de- 
manding, “Where did you get those? 
Didn’t I tell you . . . Oh, well, go ahead, 
and try not to blow your fingers off.” 

It is hard to understand just how par- 
ents justify themselves in giving children 
such murderous plaything as firecrackers, 
cannons, and pistols. The old joke about 
giving the baby the looking glass and ham- 
mer seems very amusing indeed, because no 
parent would ever think of doing such a 
dreadful thing. Gun-powder in the hands 
of youngsters is more dreadful still. 

The reports of last year’s Fourth of July 
accidents show that every one of these ex- 
plosive toys may cause fatal or serious in- 
jury. For example, the sparkler, which is 
advertised as perfectly harmless, is the 
cause of many deaths and hideous burns. 
In most cases reported the sparkler ignited 
the clothing of the child who held it, and 
persons who rushed to his rescue were also 
badly injured. The torpedo is another noisy 
toy regared as harmless. Last year at least 
one five year old boy lost an eye when a 
torpedo was carelessly tossed near him. 

Many of the most horrible accidents oc- 
cur when children, weary of shooting off 
their firecrackers in the manner calculated 
to do the least injury, begin to try stunts. 
Any child might be expected to realize the 
fatal results of letting a firecracker explode 
in his mouth; but last year in several dif- 
ferent cities children actually tried this— 
with ghastly results. 

Countless accidents occurred last year 
through prankishness on the part of chil- 
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dren who threw lighted firecrackers at their 
playmates, or at passing automobiles, or 
into gasoline tanks. A woman was killed 
and her husband severely burned when a 
cracker was thrown into the gasoline tank 
of their automobile. 

These cases might be multiplied endlessly 
from the reports published in the news- 
papers after last year’s holiday. A number 
of small children died from eating fire- 
crackers; and an appalling number of cases 
of the deadly lockjaw were reported. 

One thirteen year old boy who had been 
injured in a premature Fourth of July cele- 
bration went about showing his bandaged 
hand to his playmates and warning them of 
the danger. So impressed was he with its 
seriousness that he asked the local paper 
to publish his photograph with the warn- 
ing “Look out for fireworks, fellows. See 
what happened to me!’ But unfortunately 
the boy’s lesson was learned too late. His 
burn did not heal; infection set in, and 
he died several days later. 

Many communities have reduced the 
number of July Fourth casualties by ar- 
ranging celebrations in which everybody is 
invited to participate. Youngsters will 
soon forget the loss of their fireworks if 
they are given a satisfactory substitute. But 
taking away the fireworks and leaving them 


I. Discourage the use of fireworks, by 
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to their own devices isn’t going to solve the 
problem. One boy who wasn’t allowed to 
have fireworks invented some of his own. 
He took a large sheet of paper, dipped it 
in gasoline, and then set fire to it. Flourish- 
ing his blazing torch he ran about until his 
clothing caught fire and he was fatally 
burned. 

If your town isn’t planning a safe 
Fourth and a general celebration which will 
provide fun for young and old, why not 
start such a movement this year? Here are 
some of the things which might be done: 


1. Working for a local ordinance prohibiting them if one is not already in force. 
2. Seeing that no violations of the law are permitted. 


3. Securing the interest of the authorities in the surrounding towns in prohibiting the sale 


of fireworks. 


4. Securing publicity in local papers, giving statistics on last year’s accidents (cite definite 
cases showing just how these accidents happened). 


5. Placing posters in store windows, street cars, etc., giving local accident statistics. 


6. Sending letter to homes asking parents not to allow children to have fireworks and 
urging them to co-operate in community celebration. 


7. Have talks given at school and other community gatherings. 


II. Plan a Community Celebration, by 


1. Forming a committee of community agencies. 


2. Arranging a program of events for all age groups—perhaps a pageant, water carnival, 
etc. (Secure program suggestions from the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York.) 


Arrange for an evening display of fireworks only if funds 


are available to employ an expert who knows how to handle them. Adults are frequently as 


incapable of handling fireworks as are children. 


Note: A little play suitable for presentation by children at a school or community celebration is The 
0 


Cracker Conspiracy, a 


urth of July fantasy by Anne Townsend. This dramatically presents the advantages 


of a safe and sane Independence Day. Cannon Cracker, Tor P. Doe, and other animated fireworks, enraged 
because they must play second fiddle on the Fourth, plot to spoil the town athletic meet. Though they put 


the best runner out of 
Price 25 cents. Copies may be secure 
42nd Street, New York City. 





the race their r= does not entirely succeed. 
from the Education Division, National Safety Council, 120 West 


In three scenes, easily presented 
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Making the School Grounds Attractive 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY 


LARGE part of the writer’s school days 
were spent in a little one-room 
schoolhouse, where no thought was 

ever given to the question of making the 
grounds or surroundings attractive. ‘The 
sumacs grew close to the back windows and 
a wild apple tree sprawled over one corner 
of the building. The powers of the town 
kept the buildings shingled but that was 
about all they did. We do not find condi- 
tions quite like these prevailing anywhere 
today. At least the house and out-buildings 
must conform to certain standards and sani- 
tary requirements, but the grounds—that is 
another story! 

A large number of the rural schoolhouses 
are not very attractive in surroundings. 
Occasionally we find a teacher who waxes 
enthusiastic and attempts the setting of 
plants and shrubbery. Probably more than 
half of those set die during the summer 

vacation. Then, it may be, another teacher 
takes the school and the work started is 
allowed to languish and come to naught. 
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There seems to be but one way to accomp- 
lish any results that can be permanent. 
That is for the patrons of the school and 
the school board of the district to take an 
interest in the work. In a few instances 
work of this kind has been undertaken by 
Parent-Teacher Associations and occasion- 
ally we find a Grange taking hold of it. It 
is mighty fine for some organization to take 
up the work of making the schoolhouse and 
surroundings more attractive. There should 
be some agency in every community to do 
this. The object of this article is to tell 
something of what ought to be done and 
how it should be done, rather than who 
should do it. 

Perhaps the first thing to consider is the 
matter of cost. The necessary plants and 
shrubs, if purchased at regular nursery 
prices, might make the planting prohibitive ; 
at least it might not be possible to complete 
a place all at once. A way that has been 
tried out and found successful in several 
instances is the following. A day is set 
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aside, usually Arbor Day, and the pupils 
are asked to bring all kinds of plants and 
shrubs. Some will bring lilacs and some 
roses, others may bring hardy lilies or irises. 
Almost every home can furnish something, 
as there is a surplus of some kind in every 
farm and home yard. The plants brought 
are set to best advantage and then the boys 
go out in the woods and take up native 
shrubs and plants to use wherever needed. 
It may be that an entertainment furnished 
enough cash to purchase a few desirable 
varieties from the nursery. Some farmer 
will give a load of manure from his stable 
and the work is started. 

I want to dwell particularly upon the 
desirability of planting native shrubs in 
the school grounds. Our native trees are 
better than any foreign species. We know 
the natives will be certain to live and thrive 
if care is used in the transplanting ; we can- 
not be so sure of other kinds. The sugar 
maple is useful for all northern localities, 
while other kinds of maple will thrive 
almost anywhere in the country. The 
American elm will make a shade tree of 
the best kind for a large part of the eastern 
half of the country, while other native trees 
will be found for other sections. By all 
means use the native trees for planting in 
the school grounds. 

As to shrubs, it is hard to find anything 


better than our native viburnums, dog- ° 


woods, elderberries, hydrangeas, azaleas 
and laurels. Where the school grounds are 
spacious, it is well to set these natives as 
thickets in one corner, then fill in beneath 
them with plants dug out in the woods and 
hedgerows. Aside from the matter of cheap- 
ness, native plants are of value in nature 
study. Practically every boy and girl takes 
an interest in nature, that is, in the plants 
and flowers, the birds and insects and other 
things which they see daily. Wise teachers 
are taking advantage of this interest and 
the teaching of nature subjects is bound to 
become more important in the future than 
it has been in the past. Thickets of our 
native shrubs and plants are attractive as 
nesting places for the birds, also, another 
argument in favor of planting largely of 
natives. Many of the shrubs which we 
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think of as commonplace are found in the 
best gardens of England and other parts of 
Europe, an indication that we are not pro- 
perly appreciative of the beauties lavishly 
spread about us. 

The matter of beautifying the school 
grounds with trees, shrubs and plants may 
be taken up in the spring or fall. All the 
native kinds can be transplanted in the fall 
as well as in the spring. It is also true that 
many foreign kinds may be set in the fall. 
An effort shouid be made on the part of the 
members of the community and of the 
school boards to see that the work is carried 
on from year to year. A half-day in May 
spent in setting and caring for the plants, 
another in the fall devoted to raking leaves 
and mulching for winter, or to the setting 
of more plants, is work that the pupils may 
profitably undertake. 1 believe two or three 
days a year spent in this way by the teachers 
and pupils will prove of more lasting bene- 
fit than knowledge gleaned from any books. 
In many cases the teacher is not competent 
to supervise and direct the work. An appeal 
to the school board or the people of the 
community should interest some one who is 
capable of overseeing the work. Probably 
there is not a single community where a 
volunteer could not be found. 

The school grounds ought to be cared 
for on the same basis as the home grounds. 
We cannot, of course, fill the entire space. 
there must be room for play and it is seldom 
feasable to attempt to make a lawn around 
the rural schoolhouse. The children must 
have room to run and play, and “keep off 
the grass” signs have no appropriate place 
there, but the corners and borders should 
be beautified. A ramler rose over the win- 
dow or a clematis over the door adds 
greatly to the attractiveness of any building. 
The matter of keeping the plants alive dur- 
ing the summer is one which should be 
given consideration. It is sometimes well 
to have a committee of the larger boys com- 
missioned to look after plants during vaca- 
tion. However, the thing which will assure 
summer growth is proper preparation of 
the place of planting, and care during the 
actual transplanting. Wild trees and 
shrubs should be taken up very carefully 
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without breaking off the tiny rootlets. A 
transplanted shrub will starve to death if 
these little roots have been removed or 
allowed to dry up, for it is through them 
that nourishment is received. When the 
tree or shrub is taken up, then, wrap the 
roots‘with burlap to keep the air from des- 
troying the rootlets. Set the plant in the 
prepared place and water thoroughly, being 
particularly careful to tamp the earth well 
around the roots. 

The good home gardener saves all the 
leaves and vegetables material which he can 
get to make into compost. Humus or de- 
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cayed vegetable matter is needed by all 
plants, so when the leaves are raked up in 
the fall, place them in a heap and add any 
sods which may be dug up, as well as weeds. 
After this has been allowed to rot for a 
year it should be placed around the shrubs 
and plants as a mulch. Large trees send 
their roots down into the earth to a depth 
that assures them plenty of food, but the 
smaller ones, as well as shrubs and plants, 
need nourishment applied around them. 
This is best when applied in the fall. Write 
to the American Tree Assn., 1214 16th St., 
Washington, D. C., for suggestions. 





Child Welfare Magazine. 


the school board of my town. 


farmer and gardener. 





My article “Making the School Grounds Attracive” is the result of years of study and 


writing upon topics relating to country life. I am serving my 13th year as a member of 

My work upon horticultural subjects has appeared in the Country Homes, Baltimore ; 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, N. Y.; The Flower Grower, Calcium, N. Y.; Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, and many farm publications. 


Above all I am just a practical 


Yours truly, 
CHARLES H. CHESLEY. 








The Education of Crippled Children 


BY EDITH REEVES SOLENBERGER 


PART II 


S$ in any new educational development, 

A“ issues have arisen and been 

met in different ways in different 

cities. The limits of a magazine article do 

not permit detailed discussion of these prob- 

lems, but some of the major ones are as 
follows :— 

1. What shall be the standard of admis- 
sion to these special classes? In general, 
the eastern cities are inclined to hold the 
admission of those children only who can- 
not safely walk to school or use public 
means of transportation. Few arm or 
shoulder “cases” are seen in the Philadel- 
phia special schools, for example. On the 
other hand, the special schools in the west 
often admit, to quote from a Chicago 
statement for example, “children whose 
locomotion is normal but who have mal- 
formed backs, paralyzed arms or hands, or 


those whose hands or arms have been 
amputated and who need physical treat- 
ment to fit them properly with mechanical 
devices.” Any child is admitted to 
Chicago special schools if the following 
question can be answered affirmatively, 
“Has he a physical handicap which will be 
an impediment in industry and which the 
crippled children’s schools can correct or 
at least improve ?” 

2. Should a child who is in a special 
school or class be transferred to a regular 
class-room as soon as he can go to it safely 
or should he remain in the special school 
for cripples as long as he benefits by special 
treatment given there? 

3. The answers to both these points 
really involve one large question, “How 
much corrective physical treatment should 
be given in connection with public schools 
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or classes for crippled children?” The 
answer is often determined in different 
localities by the historical background, the 
attitude of the medical profession, the pre- 
vious existence or lack of good clinics for 
corrective exercises or muscle training in 
connection with hospitals. Less physical 
treatment is offered in Philadelphia than in 
some cities but children are transported to 
hospitals in school busses. New York also 
offers less physical treatment, except in 
two schools formerly private, while 
remarkably complete treatment is given in 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, especially 
at the Spalding School in Chicago. 

4. Should larger cities have one or a very 
few centralized schools for cripples, an 
arrangement which lends itself to higher 
development of treatment facilities, or 
have a few special classes in many regular 
grade schools in various neighborhoods? 
Those who favor the latter method, 
followed notably in New York City, argue 
that it is better psychologically for cripples 
to go to a school not labeled as for cripples 
only. Some teachers say that cripples are 
happiest and most hopeful when with 
others like themselves, while others stress 
the fact that in later life most cripples have 
to associate with non-crippled people and 
think they should have some such contacts 
during school years. ‘These knotty prob- 
lems need further study. 

5. What about children in the country, 
the last to benefit by special legislation? 
Which of these should be boarded near 
special schools and which receive home 
teaching as do many children in Ohio and 
some in New York and Oregon? 

6. How shall we provide High School 
instruction for crippled children? In 
Chicago a full High School course has 
been added to the Spalding School for 
crippled children which began with grade 
work only. In Detroit, cripples ready for 
high school are brought to the Leland 
School for crippled children (an elementary 
school) then are transferred from the vari- 
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ous busses to one which takes them to the 
Class Technical High School which has a 
modern building with an elevator. Most 
cities make no special provision for High 
School opportunity for crippled children 
altho these children need it even more than 
do children with husky bodies. If transpor- 
tation is provided, most crippled children 
by the time they reach high school age 
can adapt themselves to life in any modern 
school with an elevator and lunch room. 

7. What is the special responsibility of 
the public schools for the vocational train- 
ing, guidance, and placement of crippled 
children? Many cities have begun—just 
begun—to answer this question, but they 
have scarcely “‘scratched the surface” in 
dealing with this big problem. Increasing 
help may be expected from the state bureaus 
of Vocational Rehabilitation established 
within the last five years. But that is 
“another story” too big for this article. 

It is to be hoped that some readers are 
sufficiently interested to ask, “What can I 
do to help these children?” The first 
answer is, “DO NOTHING?” of your own 
initiative until you have inquired concern- 
ing what your state Parent-Teacher Assoc- 
ciation may already have endorsed and 
until you have learned whether or not your 
state already has a Society for Crippled 
Children, perhaps also good legislation. If 
not, help to secure such a society, then such 
laws. If good laws already exist, help to 
see that they are used. In many states 
which offer $200 to $300 per child if 
classes for crippled children are formed, 
only two or three cities, instead of 
twenty-two as in Ohio, have organized the 
classes.” ” 

Members of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations may best help the crippled children 
by backing educational legislation, by see- 
ing that special classes are started in all 
good sized towns after the laws are passed, 
and especially by fostering efficient home 
teaching of isolated or home-bound 
cripples. 
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Summer Thoughts for Pre-School Mothers 


BY EVELYN D. COPE 


UMMER days are here! Some people 
are glad, while others look forward 
to the season with dread. “To some 

of us summer brings a picture of trees, 
flowers, summer porches, hammocks and re- 
laxation, to others, anxious thoughts of 
heat, worry, cross children and extra work. 
If we might all have a child’s spontaneous 
enjoyment of the present! It is too bad 
that as we grow older we sometimes lose 
the capacity for seeing possibilities in 
every situation and on all occasions. For 
summer presents wonderful opportunities 
to the young mother. 

It is a good plan to live as simply as 
possible. The mother should so arrange her 
home that the routine of work may be re- 
duced to a minimum. With so many fresh 
fruits and vetgetables to be had, much cook- 
ing over a hot stove can be eliminated. The 
mother of small children must keep herself 
as fresh and cool as possible remembering 
that the tired, over heated mother is likely 


to become irritable upon slight provocation., 


While summer is a time of relaxation to 
a certain extent, parents 
should not forget that it is 
important to keep up regular- 
ity. Regular hours of sleep, 
meals and play for the little 
child must be adhered to, 
with possibly some variation 
from the winter program if 
it is feasible. For instance, it | 
is better to rise somewhat ~ = 
earlier in the morning while 
the air is fresh and cool. 
During the middle of the day 
when the heat is most in- 
tense give the little child his 
bath, put on a cool, loose gar- 
ment and let him take a long 
nap. Sleep is a period of 
growth as well as rest and 
little children should not be 
kept up too late on summer 
evenings. The pre-school 
child is growing rapidly dur- 





ing these years and needs an abundance of 
sleep. Meals should be simple and on 
time. : 

The warm afternoon may be spent in 
various ways. If there is a shady porch 
mother may take her sewing out there while 
baby, dressed in a cool comfortable gar- 
ment, may play on a blanket. If there 
are trees in the yard mother and child may 
spend the afternoon in the shade undet 
their protecting branches. Permit the child 
to be out of doors as much as possible. 
There is no tonic as good as fresh air. It 
brings rosy cheeks, bright eyes and serenity 
of spirit. If possible, let the child take his 
nap and night’s rest out of doors, being 
careful to protect him from wind and in- 
sects. 

Plenty of water keeps the child cool. 
Give the child cool water, not ice water, to 
drink. Fruit juices in cool water are also 
refreshing. When he is tired and inclined to 
be irritable put him in a lukewarm bath, and 
let him play in the water for a while. This 
is very restful for tired nerves. 

Summer is often hard on 
the pre-school child when 
there are too many people 
about him. It is vacation 
time, and sometimes there 
are guests in the home. 
Then, too, the family may 
travel or visit friends or rela- 
tives. This is often a strain 
’ on the little child and special 
' precaution is necessary not to 
over excite him or break his 
regular program of sleep and 
meals. If there are older 
children home from school 
they are liable to encroach 
on his quiet time. The child 
is not accustomed to having 
so many about him and this, 
added to the warm weather, 
may cause over fatigue. Care 
must be used to guard 
against this discomfort. 
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Some pre-school circles plan — = This is a good opportunity 
to meet during the summer. Joy. | to build up a feeling of good 
While intensive study may not Simplicity. | fellowship. Nothing helps a 
be advisable, it is often desir- re | community so much as devel- 
able to have informal meet- Out of doors. | oping a good wholesome neigh- 
ings. The mothers may plan Baths. | borhood spirit. How much 
a general discussion period, an Ou e cool. better it is to meet and talk 
informal get-together, or may Fellowship. over some topic of common in- 
take turns in reading an article terest such as_ cheerfulness, 











or chapter from a book. 
Perhaps they will plan a picnic, an outing, 
or weekly afternoons or mornings on each 
other’s porches or in the yards where they 
may bring their handwork while the chil- 
dren play. If there is a neighborhood 
square or park, or a community play 
ground, they may choose to meet there. 
The early forenoon hour is most desirable 


as it is cool. The mothers may go in sim- 


play or obedience, than to in- 
dulge in a conversation made up of a dis- 
cussion of the faults and weaknesses of our 
neighbors and their children! 
Thus summer may become a happy time, 
care free yet helpful, prevaded by the charm 
expressed by Pope: 


“Where’er you walk cool gales shall fan the 
glade, 


Trees where you sit shall crowd into a shade. 
Where’er you tread the blushing flowers shall 


»le morning attire and the little ones in rise, . 
I BS . And all things flourish where you turn your 
rompers. eyes.” 

o——X on 


What Dexter Does 


BY WINIFRED PADDOCK 


N A little town in the sunny state of 

New Mexico stands an attractive school 

building, beautiful and modern, which 
is the pride of the town. It is a consolidated 
school, busses transporting the children 
from the three outlying districts to join the 
children in town, aggregating 342 pupils 
on enrolment. ‘The school is well organ- 
ized, having all the usual high school ac- 
tivities, including Glee Club and Orchestra, 
and a very active Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

Dexter has easy access over a highway 
to several movie houses. ‘This no doubt is 
the reason that no moving picture show has 
ever established itself in town. It had 
been a dream of many of the town folks 
that at some time, someone or some organ- 
ization would see fit to open a worthy movie 
house, to cater particularly to the young 
people. 

When a new Superintendent, progres- 
sive and wide-awake, suggested to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee that we might buy a pro- 


jector for educational work in the school, 
the committee and the association saw 
large possibilities and at once undertook the 
enterprise. 

Plans were matured to present a moving 
picture once a week until the projector 
should be paid for, and then to let the 
future be governed by the degree of success 
with which the project met. The pictures 
were to be of the best—clean and enter- 
taining always, and in part educational ; 
and in presenting such a program, a real 
service would be accomplished to the com- 
munity by gathering the people once a week 
to enjoy together something that was really 
good, and especially would it serve by keep- 
ing the young people from seeing elsewhere 
what might often be degrading. 

The first step was to have printed and 
to sell two hundred dollars’ worth of sea- 
son tickets, at the rate of five shows for one 
dollar. This goal was easily reached. The 
machine was ordered, and the first payment 
made with a surplus on hand for inciden- 
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tals. The remainder of the cost was met 
in monthly payments, spread over five 
months. ‘There was one question only: 
could enough cash be taken in at the gate 
to pay for the film and its transportation, 
‘and also meet the monthly payments, up 
to the time that the season tickets should 
run out? 

The interest of the community was great 
and success was assured from the beginning. 
Indeed the picture show became so popular 
that by the time the projector was paid for 
the patrons would have been almost as 
loath to give up the pictures as to abandon 
the school itself. They met their friends 
and neighbors there, they were furthering 
a splendid cause and they were seeing the 
best of pictures, those that are shown the 
world over, features, educationals, comedies, 
fashion shows, and news reels, all for 
twenty-five cents. 

The Producers and Distributors rent 
films to showhouses for sums that are in 
proportion to the size of the town and to 
the seating capacity of the showhouse. They 
also make a material reduction when the 
film is used in connection with an educa- 
tional project. By these means Dexter se- 
cured films at a very reasonable figure, and 
each week had brought the treasury a neat 
little profit, besides providing means for 
visual education in the was 
planned at first. A stereopticon was pur- 
chased for use in the classroom in order that 
still pictures might be shown, for time is 
necessary to make the exhaustive study re- 
quired by some subjects. 

Long before our projector was a year old 
it was manifest that a second projector was 
needed in order that a continuous picture 
might be shown, uninterrupted between 
reels. Accordingly, a payment of one hun- 
dred dollars was made on a second pro- 
jector, this time from our earnings, and the 
monthly payments are being met. 

Besides buying the two projectors, one 
hundred dollars has recently been voted to 
the school library fund, and one hundred 
dollars to purchase more playground equip- 
ment. Besides this, benefits have been given 
for the Athletic Association, the High 
School Annual, the junior and senior 


school, as 
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classes and the Boy Scouts. The sum of 
$2,330 has been taken in during the one 
year the projector has been in operation. 

The running expenses of the Parent- 
Teacher Association that cannot be met 
with the dues, are paid with projector 
funds. Each year a party is given for the 
faculty; each year at Christmas a tree and 
a treat are provided for the school and pre- 
school children. ‘This year a Lyceum course 
is being sponsored. At present a project 
is under consideration to furnish a simple 
hot lunch, or one hot drink a day for the 
benefit of the children who remain at noon, 
and especially to any who may be under- 
nourished. . It is the plan to make this en- 
terprise self-supporting or nearly so, should 
we decided to undertake it. 

At each meeting the percentage of at- 
tendance of the parents of the children en- 
rolled in each room is taken, and an attrac- 
tive picture, an original by a good western 
artist, is awarded to the winner, to be dis- 
played in their classroom for a month. At 
the end of the year, the room having the 
highest average will be given the picture 
to be presented as their gift to the room 
they are leaving. 

Enough interest has been developed in 
our monthly program to enable us to put 
on this year an educational study, that 
should be valuable to every teacher, and 
especially to every parent. The psycholog- 
ical study of the child has been planned, 
beginning with the pre-school age, cover- 
ing the beginners and grade age, and ending 
with the adolescent. With these various 
periods related Congress loan papers on 
problems of child training will be used. 
We have also one program on health, one 
on reading in the home, and one on music 
in the home. Other material is to be in- 
troduced throughout, such as humane edu- 
cation, selections from the CHILD WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE, and from the Organiza- 
tion Handbook. The principal speaker in 
most cases comes from out of town, and is 
one who is well versed in his subject. At 
the close of the educational program, light 
refreshments are served during an informal 


socia] period. 
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WORK IN THEJUVENILE COURT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


BY MRS JAMES WILLIAM BYLER 


State Chairman, Juvenile Court Committee, District of Columbia, Congress of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


the District of Columbia Congress 

of Parent-Teacher Associations, Mrs. 
Giles Scott Rafter, appointed a special com- 
mittee to be known as the Juvenile Court 
Committee, to study the Juvenile Court 
of Washington, D. C., because of disturb- 
ing rumors that homes were being unneces- 
sarily broken up and the children ruthlessly 
snatched from their mothers without cause. 
This committee, composed of three de- 
voted women, made an exhaustive study of 
the laws governing the court, its adminis- 
tration and personnel. For four years two 
of their number sat in the court every Wed- 
nesday—Wednesday being the day when 
the dependent and neglected children’s 
cases are heard and the children taken from 
their homes if necessary. This long con- 
tinued intensive study of the court con- 
vinced the committee that in spite of a 
faulty law, and the fact that the court is 
obliged to function as a criminal court, 
splendid work was being done for the pro- 
tection of the unfortunate children of the 
District of Columbia. The wise, just and 
svmpathetic administration of the law by 
Judge Kathryn Sellers and the devoted 
personnel that she has built up to serve 
the children 
make our court 
one of the finest 
in the country, 
in spite of the 
handicaps under 
which it labors. 
The most out- 
standing piece 
of work per- 
formed by this 
committee 


[: the spring of 1921 the President of 


was 
the untiring and 
eventually — suc- 


cessful work to 





A la Carte or Table D’Hote 


obtain the reappointment of this good judge. 

Realizing that the court may not always 
be in such safe hands, the committee has 
felt the necessity of working for the enact- 
ment of a modern Juvenile Court law for 
the District of Columbia. Many days 
have been spent at the Capitol, at hearings 
before congressional committees, not “play- 
ing politics’ but working for remedial 
legislation for the court, and, strange as it 
may sound, also working to protect the 
children from harmful, experimental legis- 
lation that organizations from other states 
have tried to impose upon the defenseless 
capital of the nation. However, the outlook 
for future is bright, for due to the efforts 
of this committee, the community has be- 
come more intelligent and alert as to the 
needs of the court. 

When we first went to the court we 
found the little children—who had to wait 
long, frightened hours for their home prob- 
lems to be adjusted—all crowded into one 
large waiting room, furnished with rows 
of hard wooden benches, filled with all 
sorts and conditions of people. The chil- 
dren, frightened, hungry, sometimes crying, 
sometimes fighting, sometimes stolidly and 
patiently waiting, crowded in with the 
parents and wit- 
nesses, black and 
white, young 
and old, dirty 
and clean, there 
was no place to 
nurse a sick 
baby or comfort 
a distressed 
child. Then the 
court was moved 
to more commo- 
dious quarters 
and Judge Sel- 
lers set aside for 
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the Parent- 
Teacher Asso- 
ciations, whose 
workers had 
won her confi- 
dence by their 
faithfulness, two 
rooms to be used 
as they saw fit. 
The committee 
saw here a real 
opportunity for 
service. An ap- 
peal was made 
at our state con- 
vention of 1926, 
by Mrs. J. W. 
Byler, now chairman of the committee, for 
furniture suitable for children’s use, that 
could be spared by more fortunate children. 
The response was wonderful and gifts for 
the P.-T. A. Waiting Room” poured in. 
Little chairs, a table, a baby’s crib, pictures, 
toys, books, a hobby horse, and most used 
of all, quantities of wooden blocks of all 
shapes and sizes. Bright curtains are at 
the windows and over the door is a sign 
which reads. 


WAITING ROOM IN CHARGE OF D. C. 
CONGRESS OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATIONS FOR CHILDREN ONLY 

The second room is more of a rest room. 
It contains a clean bed and simple toilet 
conveniences. Here a sick child or worn 
mother can be made comfortable or a baby 
nursed and given a nap. Fresh linen for 
the beds and a supply of clean, neatly re- 
paired garments for use in an emergency 
are kept here. 

The work has grown and now a light 
luncheon, paid for by the Board of Public 
Welfare, is provided and served by “P.-T.- 
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A.” workers to 
the children who 
have to wait un- 
til one o'clock 
to be taken to a 
clinic for exam- 
ination before 
going to the new 
homes provided 
for them. This 
work, started 
by a small com- 
mittee, is now 
state-wide and 
is managed in 
this way: At 
each state meet- 
ing the Juvenile Court Chairman for the 
state asks what local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation will volunteer to serve in the 
court for the following month, and ready 
response is always made. The Associa- 
tion volunteering assumes entire respon- 
sibility for that month and public testimony 
is hereby given to the fact that no associa- 
tion so volunteering has ever fallen down 
on the job, but has had at least two women 
at the court each Wednesday of the month 
to give those unfortunate children the lov- 
ing care of which they are in such dire 
need. The state chairman is present on 
the first Wednesday of each month to in- 
struct the new workers and see that the 
things are kept running smoothly. 

In speaking of our work Judge Sellers 
said, ““Not only are the children comforted 
and helped through their hard experience, 
but the worn and distressed mothers draw 
more encouragement and help from these 
other sympathetic mothers than from any 
paid workers; and its a help to the court to 
know it has their co-operation.” 








Eye Examinations for Pre-School Children 


The National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness has manifested its 
interest in the pre-school child by establishing in New York City three centers for 
examination of the eyes of children between 3 and 6.years of age. Varied methods of 
procedure are being used in the centers, so that at the close of the study different 
plans may be recommended to other agencies intending to begin such examinations. 
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The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


HE Home! The 
Home! The 
Home! That is 

the war-cry of all the 
new books on the bring- 
ing up of children. “Go 
Home!” says Samuel S. 
Drury in his invaluable little book, Fathers 
and Sons (New York, Geo. H. Doran Co. 
$1.50). “For weal or woe, yonder house 
with the piazza and the lawn-sprinkler and 
the garage, that’s the stopping-place in our 
strange eventful history where we've got 
to make good.” 

So Dr. Drury goes on to show what a 
home should contrive to do in order to en- 
able a boy to make good in life, and what 
father can do to help. Much of what Dr. 
Drury has to say may by implication 
apply to girls, but because his work 
is with boys in his capacity as head of St. 
Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., he ad- 
dresses his talk specifically to fathers of 
sons. It is without exception the sanest 
book on the subject that we have ever read. 
We make that statement in all soberness, 
realizing perfectly the horrid danger of su- 
perlatives. If we could not get another we 
would not part with the book for much 
more than its price, and we are not, natur- 
ally, a father. 

Dr. Drury takes account of the need for 
companionship between father and son, of 
the simple fact that a family is the best 
investment that a man can make, that his 
boy is a man’s business, that father is just 
as responsible as mother for the rounded 
development of the whole child, that a 
father must control his children but in 
order to control he must win the right to do 
so and win it by active worthiness, that a 
boy must sense his father’s superiority in 
at least some one particular, and, supremely, 
that there is no method so effectual as the 
consistent setting of a good example. This 
doesn’t mean once in a while, it means all 








the time, and no instruction is of any avail 
without it. 

Oh, it’s a book to put starch into the 
business of being a father and incidentally 
into that of being a mother. It is simple 
and witty, and bracing, and straight from 
the shoulder. 


* * * 


Then comes Ernest R. Groves with an- 
other of his books on the family. This one 
is Social Problems of the Family, in Lip- 
pincott’s Family Life Series (Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott, $2.50). It is a scientific 
and somewhat technical book designed for 
normal schools and colleges and adaptable 
for parents’ study classes, with voluminous 
references and topics for discussion. Again 
the home is the center of attention, its ori- 
gin and development, its contribution to 
society, its perils, and its conservation. 
There is no entertainment to be found 
either in the subject or the method of pres- 
entation and not much inspiration, but as 
an unadorned, scientific examination of the 
forces working for and against the home, 
it has the merits of exactitude, sobriety and 
comprehensiveness. 


* * * 


Let mother feel no alarm lest she be 
left without a job. There is one outlined 
for her in The Nervous Child by H. C. 
Cameron (New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch.) The job is to 
safeguard the nervous system of the child 
as carefully as she does matters of diet, 
clothing and housing. “Placid comfortable 
people who do not worry about their chil- 
dren find their children sensible and easy to 
manage,” says Dr. Cameron. There lies 
his whole law and gospel. 

“Nervous and apprehensive parents who 
are distressed when the child refuses to eat 
or sleep and who worry over possible dan- 
gers are forced to watch their child acquire 
a reputation for nervousness, which is pas- 
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sively accepted and consistently acted up on the care of younger and pre-school chil- 
to.” That-is to say, children reflect the dren. The author observes that his title 
nervous tension of those who care for them. has been criticised on the ground that it 
If we expect a child to rebel about food, ought to be, not “The Nervous Child,” but 
to refuse to go to sleep, to cry or make a “The Normal Child.” What he means is 
scene, he is pretty sure to do so. When we ‘The Nervousness of the Normal Child,” 
care most that he should not do these and what he tries to show it that such ner- 
things, he invariably does them. vousness can be prevented or removed by a 

The book is endorsed by the Bureau of quiet, calm, casual, optimistic management 
Education in its reading course for parents on the part of the mother. 








PATRIOTIC PAGEANTS AND FESTIVALS 
(Suitable for Fourth of July Celebration) 


Through the Portals by Clara E. Sackett. A colorful 
Americanization festival for children, introducing 
ep ET I i'n no ss Kans esaveteurumncss $0.25 


The Gifts They Brought by Elizabeth H. Hanley. A 
pageant of citizenship showing the gifts different 





races have brought to the building of America 
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A Hosting of Heroes by Constance D. Mackay. An un- 





usual pageant suitable for any patriotic celebration... 0.25 
Under the Stars and Stripes by Elizabeth B. Grimball. A 

festival of citizenship intended to bring in closer un- 

derstanding the various nationalities and those of 

I isis es havc x he Sh ee hee oe 0.25 
Festival of Freedom by Elizabeth H. Hanley. A review 

of the nation’s patriotic songs expressed by tableaux 

Fe TTT OTT TOS PP) Oe ee 0.10 
Flag of the Free by Elizabeth B. Grimball. A program 

of tableaux, music and recreation relating to Inde- 

SN CONN kos awh se «clue Ja tek Pe eee 0.15 
Patriotic Songs. A sheet of ten patriotic songs. Per 

Se NE 635.4 ou eT Raa ee eee es 0.80 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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EDITORIAL 





HERE is something very wholesome 

about the quick sympathy and lavish 

generosity with which Americans re- 
spond to need in disaster: there is no ap- 
parent holding back nor calculating selfish- 
ness. As a nation, we are still young enough 
to feel the recklessness in giving away what 
has been easily acquired by us, and we 
ought not arrogate to ourselves too much 
glory for what is so little effort. On the 
other hand, we should strive to keep our 
sympathies for the unfortunate always fresh 
and spontaneously genuine. For the Mis- 
sissippi floods, the excesses of our Father 
of Waters, we must in some way find an 
effectual means of restraint: such catastro- 
phies as the one this spring are too devas- 
tating to be borne. 


& 


An eminent New York alienist was 
speaking informally on the effect of prohi- 
bition on alcoholic insanity. He deplored 
the loose talk about the increase of mental 
disorders given out by anti-prohibitionists 
and pleaded for an accurate estimate based 
on statistics instead of prejudice. “As a 
matter of fact,” he said, ‘there is much less 
alcoholic insanity, and fewer deaths from 
alcoholism, now, than there were before 
the enactment of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The number of arrests for drunk- 
enness is so much smaller as to be almost 
laughable, while the number of ‘Monday 
morning accidents’ in industry has sunk 
enormously.” He went on to say that, in 
his opinion prohibition must stay, if only 
because it is an age of delicate machinery, 
the handling of which demands a steady 
nerve and brain. All this from a man who 
was not a prohibitionist before the Volstead 
law was enacted. 


& 


In Spain the other day, the gallant young 
Prince of Wales declined an invitation to 
see a bull fight. To a sportsman and a hun- 
ter, a man fond of games, the sight of a 
maddened and baited animal going to kill 


defenseless old horses, and in turn, being 
killed, does not appeal. Our humane edu- 
cation committee will be cheered by this 
fine exhibition of the humane mind in one 
of so much influence as the young Prince. 


Monsieur Briand has said in a public an- 
nouncement to the press, that the French 
nation is ready to make a pact with Amer- 
ica to outlaw war forever as a means of 
settling disputes between the two peoples. 
It is a magnificent statement, and we may 
be sure not a mere gesture, with a far 
reaching significance. If, gradually, all the 
nations can be brought to do the same thing, 
war, in fifty years will be as barbarous a 
custom as duelling is now. 


& 


Professor Robert Edmund Jones of Yale 
University, said the other day in his class 
in drama, “Writers of drama know how 
to say, with astonishing brilliancy, what 
they have to say. But what have they to 
say?” He might have said the same thing 
of other present day writers and speakers. 
The secret of good writing and speaking, is, 
after all, to have a theme with an element of 
greatness. This cut-glass type of expres- 
sion glittering but unbeautiful and inutile 
is to be deplored. The fact that books of 
history and philosophy have of late years 
become best sellers shows that we want 
something sincere and real to read. 


In June we plan our summer vacations. 
If we are arranging for children, let us re- 
member that much that makes for a gay 
vacation for adults makes for a bad en- 
vironment for little ones. They must have 
an opportunity for long hours of sleep, 
little excitement, pure water and milk and 
a real opportunity for play. There will be 
many long years for exciting travel for 
fathers and mothers after the children are 
grown up.—QJM. L. L. 
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Parent-Teacher Section Meetings, at Seattle, 
Washington and Toronto, Canada 


In connection with the Convention of 
the National Education Association to be 
held at Seattle, Washington, July 1-8, 
there will be a Parent-Teacher Section 
Meeting on Wednesday, July 6, at 2:00 
P. M. 

Presiding: Mrs. Victor Malstrom, Vice- 
President, Tacoma, Washington. 

The Educational platform of the Nation- 
al Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, 
Frances S. Hays, Extension Secretary, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


Washington, D. C. 


Teacher Power Plus Parent Power, Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of the 
National Education Association, Washing- 


ton, D. ok 


The School, the Home and the Com- 


munity, Mary McSkimmon, Principal, 


Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. and former 
President of, National Education Associa- 
tion. 


The State and the Parent-Teacher 
Association, Payson Smith, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Boston, Mass. 


ee 


Another interesting Parent-Teacher Sec- 
tion Meeting is to be held in connection 
with the World Federation of Education 
Association which will hold its third gen- 
eral meeting and second biennial session, at 
the University of Toronto, 


Canada, August 7-12. 


The program which has been arranged 
for the Toronto meeting is as follows: 


Toronto, 


SECTION I 
General Topic: Parent-Teacher Cooper- 
ation 
1. The Need of Parent-Teacher Cooper- 
ation, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


2. Methods of Securing Parent-Teacher 
Cooperation. 


a. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Mrs. Edward C. Mason, 
Vice-President, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


b. Reports from other countries on Par- 
ent-Teacher Cooperation. 


SECTION II 

General ‘Topic: Accomplishments of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

1. In the Home, Mrs. 
Buhlig, President, Illinois 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Discussion Leader: Miss Mary E. 
Murphy, Director, Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. In the School, Miss Charl Williams, 
Field Secretary, Legislative Division, Nat- 
ional Education Association. 

Discussion Leader: Mr. Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Editor, Journal National Educa- 
tion Association. 

3. In the Community, Mrs. H. Wooster 
Webber, former President, Connecticut 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
President, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


SECTION III 


A joint Session with the Kindergarten 
Section of the World Federation of Edu- 


cation Associations will be held also. 


Walter H. 


Council of 
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The ‘Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 





NE day when art (editorial) seemed 
unusually long and life particular- 
ly short; when “Round Table” 

had just been tacitly pronounced a mis- 
nomer for this department, there came this 
letter: 


Dear Editor: 


In the CHILD WELFARE MARAZINE for Decem- 
ber, 1926, was the article, “A Father’s Special” 
under the Round Table Department. 

I want to tell you I used the suggestion here 
in Indiana very successfully. In ‘Colliers’ 
Weekly” for March 12th is an editorial which 
one of our fathers wrote about the meeting. 
Through this editorial have come requests to 
me to tell them more.about our meeting. One 
from Philadelphia and another from the Survey 
Magazine. 

I told them I had my suggestion from this 
article, and I think the Pasadena California 
Parent-Teacher Association should be told how 
their seeds are spreading. (Pasadena Associa- 
tion please take notice.) 


I will take this opportuntity to express my 
appreciation for the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
Thanking you, I am 


Mrs. E. R. James 

President, P.T.A. of John Strange School, 
Washington Township, Marion County, Indiana 

So after all the Table is Round—all the 
way round from Pasadena to Indiana to 
Philadelphia and back to the Magazine 
office. 

Courage once more is enthroned at 
the department desk and the alleged con- 
ductor no longer “leads a life of quiet 
desperation,” as Thoreau says. 

So many other good things are being said 
about the usefulness of the Magazine to 
parent-teacher workers that one of the 
members of the editorial staff is making a 
collection of them. The State Bulletins 
frequently publish words of appreciation. 


The Editorial 
‘As Children See Us??—From Collier's 


HREE hundred and twenty-six school 
children of a district near Indian- 
apolis were asked to write anony- 
mously just what each thought of his father. 

The teacher hoped that. the reading of 
the essays might attract the fathers to 
attend at least one meeting of the Parent- 
‘Teachers Association. 

It did. 

They came in $400 cars and $4,000 
cars. Bank president and laborer, profes- 
sional man, clerk, salesman, meter reader, 
farmer, utility magnate, merchant, baker, 
tailor, manufacturer and contractor, every 
man with a definite estimate of himself in 
terms of money, skill, righteousness or 
looks. 

They sat spellbound as the president read 
a tribute to a stepfather, a tragic revela- 
tion of blight caused by white mule liquor 
and another woman, the description of the 
dream father of a widow’s child, a dozen 


vague allusions to stranger-fathers, gone 
early, home late with time for nothing but 
food, reading and sleep, some timid pieces 
written in fear of a quick temper and heavy 
hand. 

But the sky cleared. The president picked 
at random from another stack of papers. 
“I like my daddy,” she read from each. The 
reasons were many: he built my doll house, 
took me coasting, taught me to shoot, helps 
with my school work, .asks me to the park, 
gave me a pig to fatten and sell. Scores of 
essays could be reduced to: “I like my 
daddy. He plays with me.” 

Not one child mentioned his family 
house, car, neighborhood, food or clothing. 

The fathers went into the meeting from 
many walks of life; they came out in two 
classes: playmates to their children or 
strangers to their children. 

No man is too rich or too poor to plav 
with his children. 
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The CuHitp WELFARE MAGAZINE chair- 
man of the-New York State Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers says in the State 
Bulletin: 

Do you all realize: 

1. That our National Publication, 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, increases the 
effort, efficiency, and enthusiasm of every 
club member who reads it? 

2. That is makes parents more enligh- 
tened and more capable of guiding their 
children wisely? 

3. That is gives every subscriber the 
thrill of a real bargain, at obtaining a four 
dollar magazine for one small greenback? 

* * * 


In Connecticut a survey brings out the 
fact that the Magazine—and the State 
Bulletin as well—are used at every meeting 
of nearly every association. ‘The Magazine 
furnishes subjects for meetings, and the 
plays which it publishes are given to reach 
many parents who do not usually go to 
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meetings. One Connecticut association 
which was organized more than 26 years 
ago says that the national and state publica- 
tions are a “vital part of the life of the 
association.” 

* * # 

Many evidences are coming in that the 
Round Table is helping local members and 
that the whole Magazine is a real parent- 
teacher broadcasting station. Even little 
Billy in California knows this, for he came 
home one day and said: 

“We're going to sing on the radio today, 
mother.” 

“Why, son, I hardly think so.” 

“Yes, we are; the teacher said so. 
—lI’ll tell you the station.” 

So he repeated a number of local stations, 
when suddenly he exclaimed : 

“Now I know, mother! It’s P.T.A.! 
ie’s FT A 

This is vouched for by the California 
PARENT- TEACHER. 


Wait 





AN APOLOGY FROM THE ROUND TABLE. Through an unfortunate 
oversight The Round Table did not give credit to the Christian Science Monitor 
for the excellent article on “Making the Teacher Feel at Home by an All-Year 
Hostess Plan” which was used in the April Child Welfare Magazine. 
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States 


. Illinois 2582 
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. California 
Michigan 
New York 

. Pennsylvania 
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Iowa . 
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Cuitp WELFARE MAGAZINE net circulation totals as of April 30, 1927. 


The First Ten 
Cities 

Detros, Bitch. ...:..... 

. Demwer, Cole. ........ 

. Chicago, IIl. 

Washington, D.C. ....... 
Kansas City, Mo. ........ 

. Grand Rapids, Mich. ..... 

. Los Angeles, Calif. ....... 
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. Kansas City, Kans. ....... 
. Des Moines, Ia. .......... 
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National Ofice Notes 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 


National Executive Secretary 


Changes have been made in the leaflet, 
“Installation Ceremony” for officers of parent- 
teacher association, and it is now ready for 
distribution. Some local groups will greatly 
enjoy using this interesting ceremony. It is a 
free leaflet, therefore should be ordered from 
the state distributing center. If in doubt about 
the location of the state distributing center 
write the National Office for it. 

A leaflet on “Juvenile Protection” by Dr. Mir- 
iam Van Waters chairman of the National com- 
mittee on Juvenile Protection, is being distri- 
buted to those interested in this vital subject. 
It, too, should be ordered from the state. 

Two new motion picture leaflets, one a 
“Questionaire’ and the other a “Report,” have 
been prepared by the national chairman, Mrs. 
Morey V. Kerns. Every local should order 
these leaflets and begin work at once. 

Anyone who wishes to know what to see at 
the movies will surely desire to purchase a “List 
of Recommended Films,” price 15 cents, which 
is now ready. This list may be ordered from 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Please 
be sure to accompany order with stamps, check, 
or money order. 

* * * * 

Last week a letter reached the National Office 
from a worker who had been unable to find 
either the 1925 or 1926 Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at the parent-teacher 
headquarters in her state. Surely it was not 
because of the high price of the books as the 
cost is but one dollar per volume. States not 
having secured copies of these two publications 
should order at once before the supply is ex- 
hausted. If each state could also buy a copy of 
the “Ninth Annual Report” (50 cents), and of 
the report of the “Third International Confer- 
ence on the Welfare of the Child” (50 cents), 
workers would find in the four volumes excel- 
lent program material and suggestions for 
parent-teacher activities. 

* * * * 

By convention time it will be possible to 
secure, fof a nominal price, printed copies of 
one of the addresses given by the president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
This address entitled “The Child in the Home” 
was given at the American Homes National 
Congress, which opened in Des Moines, Iowa, 
March 11, 1927. Five cents per copy. 

+ * . * 

In 1919, when the National Office was located 
in its palatial headquarters at 1314 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, who was 
then national president was planning for parent- 
teacher workers who might come from various 
states to study child training and the organiza- 
tion of local and state groups. Then came the 
selling of the headquarters building and the 


moving to the home of the National Education 
Association at 1201 16th St., N. W. For years 
the office force was too limited to attempt any 
but routine work. However, during the last 
week in March, 1927, a small beginning was 
made in the conduct of such classes at head- 
quarters. On the 25th of March, the president, 
the state organizer, and ten members of the 
state board of the Virginia Branch came to 
Washington for a two-day institute. The two 
national secretaries conducted the work and 
received from the group quite as much infor- 
mation and help as they were able to give. This 
was but a small beginning but it is hoped that 
in the near future a sufficient headquarters staff 
may be provided so that a number of such 
institutes may be held each year for workers 
from any state desiring help. 
7 7 * * 


If you want the children to have real fun 
and yet “play safe,” subscribe for “Safety 
Education: A Magazine of the Good Adven- 
ture,” one dollar per year. Address the Educa- 
tion Division, National Safety Council, 120 W. 
42nd St., New York City. Each month you will 
find a safety play, a safety story, and several 
valuable articles. 

Also write the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, for their Bulletins which are 
issued often at nominal prices. Bulletin No. 
1607 contains excellent suggestions for “A 
Home Play Night” and No. 1610 explains how 
to conduct “A ‘Peg’ Tournament.” The organ- 
ization has, at 25 cents, mimeographed “Sugges- 
tions for an Amateur Circus;” for the same 
price, “Suggestions for a Water Carnival;” and 
for 10 cents “Stunts of Many Kinds (apparatus, 
athletic, and social.)” 

* + * * 

The staff of the National Office was greatly 
thrilled the other day when word came that 
Miss Frances Hays, Extension Secretary, had 
been made a life member of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers by the Virginia 
State Branch. Congratulations to Miss Hays 
on this honor, and congratulations to Virginia 
for its vision and courtesy in expressing its 
appreciation of this national worker. 

* * * * 


During the first three weeks in April many 
states have been represented by the visitors at 
the National Office: Virginia, Florida, New 
York, District of Columbia, Illinois, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Washington, 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. Miss 
Alma Binzel made a call on her way home from 
a month spent in North Carolina with parent- 
teacher groups. Dean Chambers of State 
College, Pennsylvania, came to tell of his inter- 
est in parent-teacher work. Two state presi- 
dents were among the visitors. 
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The other day we learned that in Germany 
the Department of Education has issued an 
order for the organization of a parent-teacher 
association in every school in the country to be 
offcered by parents. From Poland comes word 
that there, too, parent-teacher associations are 
rapidly being organized. At present a repre- 
sentative of the Polish Ministry of Education is 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, studying American education and 
organization. This man is the superintendent 
in charge of adult education in the Posnanian 
Province State Department of Education. 


* * * * 


There will presently be issued four volumes 
of especial interest to rural parent-teacher 
associations Volume I is entitled “Living with 
Country Boys and Girls,’ and tells how best 
actually to live with farm boys and girls in 
their relation to everyday life in the physical 
environment about them at home, at school, and 
in their community relationships. Volume II, 
entitled “Vocational Guidance of Farm Youth,” 
has as its central theme the problems of farm 
boys and girls in connection with vocational 
opportunities, the economic influences and 
opportunities open to them in the country, and 
the social problems involved in their final 
adjustment in life. Volume III, on “Club Life 
in the Country,” is more or less a handbook on 
how to organize and carry on the various types 
of club activities among farm boys and girls. 
It considers the various agencies involved, 
re..eational problems, the influence of personal 
friendships and chums made through club life, 
etc. Volume IV, for “Leaders of Farm Youth,” 
is written primarily as a guide book to help 
parents, teachers, and leaders to function better 
in leading groups of farm youth at Sunday 
School, day school, and clubs of various kinds. 
It is primarily a local leader handbook. The 
author is Robert G. Foster of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


* * * * 


In order to stimulate interest in reading, 
book-buying, and the sending of books as gifts, 
the National Association of Book Publishers 
offers artistic posters to bookstores, libraries, 
schools, churches, clubs, and other educational 
organizations for display. 

These posters feature the year-round appeal 
of books. They have been designed by well- 
known artists and are of uniform sizes, 13x21 
inches, fitting a frame which is sent free of 
charge to every bookstore. The posters are 
mailed five or six times a year and feature 
such subjects as “Friendly Books for a Winter’s 
Night,” “Your Gift of a Book,’ “Religious 
Books Build Character,” “Every Real Home 
has Books,” “Books for Your Vacation,” “After 
All—there is nothing like a good book,” “Take 
Along a Book,” “Why Not Books?” for Christ- 
mas, “Happy is the Child with Books.” 

The posters are reproduced in miniature size 
for use as post cards, enclosures, etc. 

Information concerning these posters mav be 
secured from the National Association of Book 
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Publishers, Astor Court Building, 25 W. 33rd 
St., New York City. 

One of the most interesting documents received 
at the National Office recently was a copy of 
a book entitled “Standards of Moral Conduct 
and Social Ethics” from Honolulu, Hawaii. It 
was prepared by the Interracial Committee on 
Moral Conduct in Honolulu of which F. E. 
Stafford, Director of Oriental Language Schools 
of the Department of Public Instruction of the 
Territory, is chairman. Copies were sent to 
all schools, churches, and social organizations 
in Hawaii. 

In a letter recently received one learns that 
leaders of young people’s work in Hawaii have 
long felt the need of some common basis of 
understanding in order to coordinate the work 
of the various institutions in the Territory which 
are widely separated by barriers of language, 
racial culture, and customs. The committee is 
attempting to fill this need after nearly a 
year’s work of research, discussion, and deliber- 
ation, in formulating this code. 

The people who live in Hawaii have a sin- 
cere and earnest desire to make a worthy con- 
tribution toward the solution of world problems 
growing out of the differences in environment 
and culture between the East and the West. 

The Pan-Pacific Union is planing to call an 
Ethical Conference in Honolulu in the summer 
of 1929. 

* * * * 


The National Office force is greatly enjoying a 
new Webster’s International Dictionary, 1927 
edition. After using dictionaries so abridged 
that one could seldom find the word needed, it 
is most satisfying to have this one. We wonder 
if all schools are fortunate enough to have 
one of these large dictionaries and its tnetal 
stand. Children certainly would enjoy con- 
sulting so attractive a volume. Sincerest thanks 
to those who made possible this addition to our 
equipment. 

* * * * 


The North Carolina Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is distributing an interesting pamphlet, 
“Child Labor and Education in North Carolina.” 
On the cover page we read: 

“Harmful child labor is the work of children 
under conditions that interfere with the physical 
development, education, and opportunities for 
recreation which children require. It is the 
working of children at unfit ages, or unreason- 
able hours, or under unhealthful conditions.” 

On one of the inside pages North Carolina’s 
rank among the states in restrictions on child 
labor is graphically portrayed. On another page 
are “Six Striking Facts,” and on still another 
is a statement of “What Can Be Done.” These 
are activities in connection with child labor 
which the State Congress recommends: 

1. Limit the work of children under 16 years 
of age to 8 hours a day, 6 days a week. 

2. Require children between 14 and 16 years 
of age to complete the 4th grade before leaving 
school for work. 

3. Establish an eight months’ school term 
throughout the state. 


Study Courses for various types of associations will appear again in the September issue. 
Chairmen of these courses would be glad to receive comments. 











